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Reference Work 


To help you with your writing 
— for your family, children at 
school or college, your business 
associate — or your Office. 


Knowledge 
is Real Wealth!— 
the 


Power for Service! 


The Americana will tell you 
what you want to know, when 
you want to know it —the 
greatest of reference works 
the only American Encyclo- 
pedia for Americans! 





ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


NEWLY REVISED 1932 EDITION 


The Editorial Department of the Americana Corporation, 
supplemented by a staff of eminent specialists, have for the 
past eighteen months prepared this new revision of the 
American National Reference Work—The ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. Over 75,000 changes have been 
made in the plates, many of the articles have been re- 


written in whole or in part, new biographies have been 
added and bibliographies brought up to date. In this 
newest form, the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is the 
latest, most comprehensive and consequently the most 
useful Encyclopedia in the English language. 
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6. Complete in thirty volumes, the set contains the equivalent of approx- 


imately 400 average size volumes 


The only encyclopedia in the English language.containing the 1930 


census statistics, ten years later therefore than any other work. 
8. Recognized by educators and librarians to be ‘‘The Court of Last 
Resort 

Used nearly all Governmental Departments, on United States 


naval ships, approved by many state and city departments of education. 
‘The Knowledge of the Ages’ 


for but a few cents a day. 


a complete library in your home 


The AMERICANA Classified Index not only covers the reading 
course field from beginning to end, but it brings related topics 
together, thus furnishing a valuable outline or synopsis for the 
study of any subject. It is invaluable because it brings together in 
convenient form all articles in any subject, as well as biographies 
of those who developed, or were eminent in that field. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, NEW YORK 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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| Do Unseen Hands 
Keep You Dumb.. 


When You Ought to Talk? 


How often have you wanted to talk, but held back, silent, because you felt 
unequal to the other people present? How many times have you passed up, 
or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business associates, 











































“How to Work Wonders 


alist. One of America’s eminent 
specialists in effective speech has 
developed a method that has al- 
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With Words” | 


3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183 
q Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of 
your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words, and full information regarding your course 


in Effective Speaking. 
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b your club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are you afraid of 
your own voice—instead of being able to useit as one of the greatest business 
and social assets in your possession? And yet you might be surprised to hear 
that many of the most brilliant public speakers we have today felt exactly 
this way—before they learned how to develop their ‘‘hidden knack”’ of power- 
ful speech—a knack which authorities say seven men out of every ten 
actually possess. And the chances are that you, too, have in you the power 
of effective speech—which, if unloosed, would be almost priceless to you in a 
social or business way. Find out if you have this natural gift—read every 
word of the message below. 

Discover These Easy Secret 
of Effective S h 
ROBABLY you have never ready raised thousands from mediocre, 
pictured yourself being able jarrow ruts to positions of greater 
to sweep a giant audience 5 : e Eee. 
off its feet—to win the applause Prestige and wider influence. This new 
of thousands. Yet the men who’ method is so delightfully simple and 
are doing such things know that it IS easy that by spending 20 minutes a day 
all astonishingly easy once you are in ; : 
possession of the simple rules of ef- im the privacy of your own home you 
fective speech. Before you learn these cannot fail to make rapid progress. 
secrets singh may re4 How you can_ use 
appalled at the thought : this method, how you 
of yore addressing a What 20 Minutes a Day can banish stage fright, 
small audience. Still it Wilt Show You self-consciousness and 
all seems so ridicu- How to address business meetings b hf ckl 
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know how to banish How to tell entertaining stories. shaping yourself into - 
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Yet what a change is brought about but thousands of others have sent for this 
when a man learns to dominate others book and highly praise it. You can 
by the power of Effective Speech! Usually receive a copy absolutely free by simply 
it means a quick increase in earnings. mailing the coupon below. Act now to 
It means social popularity. You yourself discover your priceless “‘ hidden knack” 
know how the men who are interesting the natural gift within you. Fill out and 
talkers seem to attract whomever they mail the coupon at once. 
a and name their own friends—men 
and women alike. 
There is no magic, no trick, no NORTH AMERICAN 
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ful and convincing speaker—a 
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Big-Pay Hotel Job 
5: te 


Who in 4 Months, Without Experience, 
Became a Hotel Manager, with a 90% 
Increase in Salary. 


WAS idly looking over the pages of a magazine. Tired 
after a hard day at the garage in which I worked, dis- 
satisfied with my salary, the lack of opportunity, long hours and 
unpleasant surroundings, my attention was drawn to an advertise- 
ment, ‘Hotels Call For Hundreds of Trained Men and Women.’ | 
clipped the coupon and sent for a copy of the Free Book offered. 


“Soon the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,’ 
arrived. Here was a profession that offered everything [ wanted. 
Fascinating work amidst rich, luxurious surroundings, daily con- 
tact with the best people, more pay and unlimited opportunities. 
What a contrast to my garage work! I enrolled that evening 


“After completing one-third of the Course, I secured a Clerk’s 
position. In less than FOUR MONTHS I was offered a position as 
Hotel Manager, with a 90% INCREASE IN SALARY! 


“My success is due to the Lewis Hotel Training Schools and the 
assistance they gave me. I shall never regret the day I clipped the 
coupon and sent for their literature.”’ 


A. L. Cummin is typical of the thousands of Lewis-Trained men 
who have won quick success in the fascinating hotel, club, restau- 
rant and institutional field—one of America’s greatest industries 
Our FREE Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” tells how to 
secure a well-paid position and explains how you are registered 
FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National Employment Bureau, 
which covers the country at 70,000 points through special arrange- 
ment with Postal Telegraph. A. L.Cummin’s story may be YOUR 
story —if you will make the same decision TODAY that he made 
a few months ago. Sign the coupon and MAIL IT NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, President 
ROOM EC-1336 Washington, D. C. 


Manager Accountant () Chief Engineer 
Asst. Manager Cashier Auditor 

Supt, of Service Purchasing Agent Sports Director 
Steward Chief Clerk {) Banquet Manager 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
lioom BC-1336, Washington, D. C 


to qualify for the hotel club restaurant and institutional field, by spare 
time study. I am particularly interested in the positions I have chee ked 
above 
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Club Secretaries’ 
Buttons 


Same design as the Club President’s 
Button, in 14k rose gold, are now avail- 
able to Kiwanis clubs for use by their 
Club Secretaries during their term of 
office. 

Order now —and have them ready to be 
worn at the Detroit Convention. 


Peles... waite ae $3.50 each 


Auto Radiator 


Plates 


This attractive emblem is made of metal 





that will not rust or corrode, and is not 
affected by the weather. 

Fits any radiator, and can be easily 
attached in a moment so it will not rattle 
or jar loose, or can be had with bracket 
to attach to front or rear license plate. 
An ornament to any car. 


Price (any quantity)........ 25c each 


MEMBERSHIP SIGNS 


For Home or Office 
SIZE 7x9 INCHES 
(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“MEMBER” and “K” emblems 
in blue and gold, Kiwanis colors. 


background in white. 


Price ae $1.25 each 
25 to 50 ' P 1.00 each 
50 or more .85 each 


Order Now 
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520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, [llinois 
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Everv dollar returned from hoarding to circulation means putting 
men to work. It means help to agriculture and to business. 
Every one hoarding currency injures not only his own prospects 
and those of his family, but is acting contrary to the common 
oood. 

Therefore, | urge all to put their dollars to work—either by 


conservative investment or by deposit in sound institutions. 





(From President Hoover's statement calling for a nation- 





wide campaign against hoarding, issued Feb. 3, 1932.) 
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ome Social and Economic Follies 


Whereby the author discusses 
our delusion of unlimited na- 
tional wealth—lack of adequate 
social legislation—weak admin- 
istration of justice—anti-trust 
laws——bad banking practices 
and sacrifice of national re- 


sources. 
¢¢¢ 


HAT I shall have to say will be 
quite as unpleasing for you to 
read as it is for me to write. But 


there comes a time when someone should 
undertake as a public duty the wholesome 
and ungrateful task of holding for us “the 
mirror up to nature” so that we may see 
our shortcomings. It is only in that way 
that we can be persuaded to mend our 
ways. 

America has been so long the spoiled 
child of fortune and it is so much easier 
for us to swim with the tide and join in 
the chorus of adulation that accompany 
material success than to court unpopu- 
larity, that few care to assume the un- 
profitable réle of reminding us of our 
blunders. If I am an alarmist or given 
over to exaggeration or unduly pessimis- 
tic, my words will bring their own re- 
action. If I am wholly or partly right, the 
consolation of having performed a gra- 
tuitous, unwelcome duty from unselfish 
motives must be my only reward. 

But in order that I may not be mis- 
understood, let me assure you, by way of 
preamble and explanation, that life has 
dealt generously with me—far beyond 


BY SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


my just deserts—and that, strange as it 
may seem, after you have read what I 
have to say, I am an incurable optimist 
on America and its future. Whilst I can 
see and deplore its failings, it is just be- 
cause of devotion to one’s country that 








AMUEL UNTERMYER of New 

York has taken a leading part in 
many outstanding legal battles over a long 
period. He started arguing cases at 
twenty-one and has been at it for fifty 
years. He was counsel for James Hazen 
Hyde in the struggle for the control of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
which resulted in investigations of life 
insurance companies and the passage of 
reform laws in many states; he was 
counsel for the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Housing for New York in the in- 
vestigation, prosecution and conviction of 
profiteers in unlawful combinations in the 
building trades; he participated in the 
formulation of the Federal Reserve Act; 
was counsel for the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the “Pujo Money Trust In- 
vestigation” which resulted in remedial 
laws; was chairman of the Board that 
formulated the income tax and excess 
profits tax during the World War; coun- 
sel for the New York Transit Commis- 
sion; counsel during important copper 
company mergers; and he is a member 
of the U. S. Section of the International 
High Commission. 


one dares venture the criticisms I 
about to express. 

I differ from the people of other na- 
tions and from our own smug, self-satis- 


am 


fied fellow-citizens who blindly worship 
our material success and prosperity to 
the point at which they assume that it 
must have been achieved by superior 
thrift and ability and by a more pro- 
found knowledge of economic laws than 
that of other countries. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The sooner we recognize that in 
the management of our affairs we are de- 
ficient in the rudiments and practices of 
a sound social and economic philosophy, 
take stock of our blunders, smuggle many 
leaves out of the books of experience of 
other countries and mend our ways, the 
better it will be for our future. 

In calmly accepting our vast accumu- 
lated, albeit poorly and unjustly distrib- 
uted wealth, as the reward of the superior 
brains, energy and industry of the na- 
tion, we have utterly lost sight of the fact 
that it is largely the result of the devel- 
opment of the great natural resources 
with which bountiful nature started us 
on our course—far greater than those of 
any other country on earth. It has suited 
our vanity to delude ourselves into the 
belief and to take it for granted that we 
are the architects of our own fortunes. 
Laboring under that delusion which I re- 
gard as a form of “folie grandeur” we, 
like the proverbial drunken sailor, have 
gone on and on squandering and scatter- 
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ing our munificent patrimony in every 
direction. Among other spendthrift ways 
we have carelessly entrusted the develop- 
ment of our policies of distributing those 
natural resources and the government of 
our ever-growing, complicated affairs to 
ignorant and incompetent men with no 
training in the difficult 
science of government. 

Although we can rightly boast of many 
great patriotic men in public life, I ven- 
ture to assert that on the whole a more 
body of national, 
state and local legislators in that difficult 
lower intellectual 
standards is not to be found in any civi- 


knowledge or 


generally untrained 


science and one of 
lized country on earth. Ours is the veri- 
table paradise of the demagogue and ig- 
noramus in public life. Our standards of 
public service are so perverted and we 
are so intolerant of criticism that true 
statesmanship rarely dares assert itself 
if it runs counter to the public delusion 
of the moment. 

This is not so much because we do not 
know better, as it is because we are in- 
different, superficial in our study of pub- 
lic questions, fickle, ungrateful and at 
times downright disloyal to our sincere 
and unselfish men and_ insufhi- 
ciently interested in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. We do not realize the very di- 


public 


rect and often devastating effect upon 
our individual fortunes of the ignorance 
of our representatives. 

We seem to regard government as a 
thing apart from us. 

Our form of government is neither 
democratic nor progressive. We cling to 
outworn methods and formulas that are 
upon government and make 


One of the most 


a travesty 
us appear ridiculous. 
striking, but only one of the many illus- 
trations of that 
found in the persistence through genera- 
“lame-duck” 
whether because of inertia or that the 
machinery has been permitted to become 
too cumbersome, I do not know. For 
thirteen months of every two years, we 


reactionary spirit, is 


tions of our congresses, 


permit ourselves to be governed and mis- 
represented in the House of Representa- 
tives, and our laws to be made and un- 
made, by men who have been expressly 
repudiated by their constituents. 

The truth is that our government is 
not responsive to the will of the people. 
The efforts, year after year to correct 
that obvious and acknowledged defect in 
our governmental system have this year 
again proven unavailing. It seems that 
our people simply do not care. 

In that respect the most democratic and 
responsive form of government is that of 
Great Britain where the Parliament is 
dissolved and a new election is immedi- 
ately held to determine and carry out the 
public verdict upon any great issue that 
arises. With us the Congress that we 
elected, say, in November, 1930, did not 
convene until December, 1931. Not only 
may the issues on which it was elected 


have ceased to exist, or have been de- 
cided adversely to the popular verdict by 
the Congress that the people have repudi- 
ated before the new Congress was to 
meet, but still worse, important new is- 
sues may meantime arise on which the 
judgment of the people cannot be re- 
corded until December, 1933, when those 
issues may have been decided by repre- 
sentatives without, and often contrary to, 
the will of their constituents! Is that 
democratic government? 

HE country is now being shaken to 

its foundations by the alarming and 
increasing misery caused by unemploy- 
ment due to the 
which is unfortunately far from ended. 
You cannot change the immutable laws 
of economics by applying psychology, 
which is merely a high-sounding word 


business depression, 


for “whistling to keep up your courage.” 
The efforts of well-meaning but hope- 
lessly inadequate and unscientific agen- 
cies of private charity are being drafted 
into service to relieve and bridge over, as 
best they can, the emergencies against 
which government should have provided 
and protected us, as it has long done in 
other countries. We were generations be- 
hind in providing compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance against accident in indus- 
try. After years of loud outcries and 
acrimonious opposition from the power- 
ful financial interests and employers, 
compromise laws were finally enacted 
that provide insufficient relief, under 
forms of procedure that are in a great 
many states so dilatory and poorly ad- 
ministered that they fail largely of their 
purpose. 

Insurance against old age, sickness and 
unemployment that have existed for a 
generation or more in other countries 
which make no boast of democracy are 
still unknown to us. By the well-recog- 
nized rules of accountancy, industry al- 
lows, as an expense of the business, de- 
preciation against obsolescence and wear 
and tear on buildings, tools, machinery, 
merchandise and the like. And yet the 
employer stands aghast at and loudly de- 
nounces as socialistic and confiscatory 
the long, but thus far unsuccessful de- 
mands, of the workers to indemnify the 
human machine in those same industries 
against the same wear and tear and ob- 
solescence due to old age, even though 
the employee is clamoring for the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to such insurance. 

The same narrow reasoning and want 
of sense of social justice are true of the 
demands for insurance against unem- 
ployment. It is a legitimate expense of 
business. In times of depression the em- 
ployer has his capital, undistributed prof- 
its and reserves accumulated ia years of 
prosperity to fall back upon until busi- 
ness revives, but the men who by their 
labor are responsible for his prosperity 
are turned adrift to starve. If every in- 
dustry were compelled with us to bear 
this burden as in other lands, for whose 
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form of government we have a degree of 
contempt commensurate with our igno- 
rance of their institutions, we should not 
be driven to these frantic appeals for help 
and it would not be necessary for our 
employees to submit to the degradation 
involved in the acceptance as charity of 
that to which they are entitled as of right 
and justice. 

There is no reason for this scandalous 
state of things other than the despotic 
power of capital over government which 
enables it to defeat just social legislation 
and thereby to shift its righteous burdens 
from the shoulders of industry to those 
of charity. 


Weak Administration of Justice 


HE strength of a chain is measured 

by its weakest link. I think it will be 
admitted that the weakest link in our 
chain of government is in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Sad as it may be to 
admit, with us the administration of jus- 
tice has completely broken down, for 
which we lawyers cannot escape our heavy 
share of responsibility. The intolerable 
delays and the prohibitive cost of liti- 
gation together constitute a virtual de- 
nial of justice. A poor litigant, however 
just his cause is literally starved out by 
the artificial barriers that surround our 
antiquated and cumbersome procedure in 
a lawsuit. In the end, contrary to the 
methods that prevail in other countries, 
the cost of litigation is imposed upon the 
successful instead of upon the defeated 
party. The insignificant award to the 
former is no indemnity, as it should be 
and is elsewhere. Whilst we have many 
exceptionally able, conscientious judges 
and practically none who are suspected of 
venality, the general quality of the learn- 
ing and culture of our judiciary is be- 
neath that of other countries, due partly 
to the impotence and want of influence of 
our bar in their selection, but mainly to 
the political considerations that unfortu- 
nately determine the selection of judges. 


Anti-trust Laws 


HE anti-trust laws constitute another 

of our economic foHies which we per- 
sist in clinging to and retaining upon the 
statute books. Many of us believed that 
these laws were wise and constructive in 
their inception and that, if courageously 
and impartially enforced against the 
great business and financial interests 
against which they were aimed, they 
would have averted the perils of monop- 
oly and artificial trade restraint from 
which we are suffering. But, like the 
prohibition law, though for a different 
reason, they have been made impossible 
of enforcement. The Sherman law has 
been on the statute books for over forty 
years. Spasmodic and unequal efforts at 
enforcement in isolated cases have served 
only to demonstrate that the powerful of- 
fenders against the law are stronger than 
the courts or the government, and so for 
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every violator who has been prosecuted, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of new ones, 
have cropped up and are now operating 
and growing stronger and stronger in 
open defiance of the law. The law was 
designed primarily as a criminal statute. 
When it ceased to be enforced as such 
it lost its meaning, purpose and effective- 
ness. 

I believe that the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, if aggressively and impartially en- 
forced, would have eliminated the crimi- 
nal combinations that now infest the land 
and that have accumulated to the extent 
of hundreds and possibly thousands and 
which have buried their tentacles so 
deeply into its economic life that any 
genuine attempt now made to enforce 
those laws would result in such a wide- 
spread upheaval as would lead to a verit- 
able cataclysm in the business and finan- 
cial world. 

The courts have also in many ways 
aided in destroying the efficiency of the 
law by their decisions limiting the power 
of the Federal Trade Commission which, 
as originally designed, was a useful piece 
of legal machinery in the direction of 
exposure and enforcement, but it has 
been reduced by judicial legislation to 
the mere shadow of its original self. 


The antiquated Constitutional safe- 
guards against self-incrimination must 


bear their share of responsibility for the 
failure of law enforcement. They were 
wise and humane in their day but have 
long since outlived their usefulness and 
have become the shield and buckle of the 
conspirators against our prosperity and 
the refuge of the criminals of illegiti- 
mate Big Business and High Finance. It 
is impossible for the wheels of justice to 
penetrate behind that impregnable wall 
of misguided and outworn Constitu- 
tional privilege. We can never effectively 
punish business and financial brigand- 
age until we adopt the Continental 
method. 

If more of our public men would be 
politically honest and courageous, they 
would confess the failure of our anti-trust 
laws and substitute others that would ef- 
fectively protect the public against the 
oppression of these combinations. There 
are means at hand. These trusts are now 
subject to no effective regulation. Since 
they cannot be suppressed, they should 
be rigidly regulated so as to furnish the 
means of determining which of them are 
members of trusts or associations to con- 
trol prices, restrict production or appor- 
tion territory. I have long urged federal 
regulation of those that are engaged in 
interstate commerce, which would apply 
to most of them, and certainly to those 
imperiling the public safety by clogging 
the arteries of free competition. 


The Banking Situation 


OT the least of our follies—or worst 
—is the ease with which the domi- 
nating financial interests have managed 


to secure legislation that permits great 
national banks to indulge by indirection 
in practices that imperil the safety of 
our banking system. The state legisla- 
tures, in self-protection, so as not to be 
outdone in liberality in the illegitimate 
use by the banks of the moneys of their 
depositors, and so as to induce the state 
banks not to surrender their charters for 
federal charters, are permitting the same 
class of laxity of administration that has 
been unwisely permitted the national 
banks. 

The “New York World” commenting on 
the testimony of Mr. Owen D. Young be- 
fore the United States Senate Committee 
that is investigating banking conditions, 
had this to say: 


“Over 1,300 banks failed in 1930, 
and over 6,000—or one bank in every 
six in the United States—have failed 
since 1920. No other country in the 
world can present such a picture, and 
the peculiar thing is that this should 
occur in the country of greatest wealth 
and of the highest degree of individual 
well-being. The fault lies clearly in 
management and not in the lack of 
ability and resources.” 


I would supplement that explanation 
by a more obvious and accurate one. We 
should cease allowing the National and 
State Banking Associations and_ their 
member banks to write the laws that gov- 
ern them and virtually dictate to the pub- 
lic officials who are supposed to super- 
vise them. In making these laws why not 
take a few leaves out of the books of 
other countries? The laxity of our laws 
in the absence of restrictions imposed 
upon the custodians of other people’s 
money and the lack of the swift and sure 
punishment that follows breaches of trust 
in other countries, accounts largely for 
the sad contrast between the results 
achieved by them and by us. 

The officials of our greatest banks in 
New York are, with rare exceptions, 
merely highly paid clerks who are put 
there by the financiers who rule the banks 
and control the funds under cover. The 
directors are largely “dummies” selected 
by these same financiers and rarely know 
much, if anything, about the business 
transactions that they are supposed to 
supervise. In Europe the banks are rigidly 
supervised, the directors are paid salaries. 
They are required by law to direct and 
are held to rigid civil and criminal re- 
sponsibility. In the rare cases of failure, 
it is still more rare for the officers and 
directors to escape prison. Their super- 
vision is so thorough and frequent that 
failure is well-nigh impossible except 
through dishonesty. 

These frequent bankruptcies are oc- 
curring with us notwithstanding our justly 
prized Federal. Reserve Banking System, 
which should be enlarged and extended. 

As long ago as 1912 when I was acting 
as counsel for the Committee on Banking 
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and Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was then engaged in an in- 
vestigation of whether there was in ex- 
istence a Money Trust that controlled the 
money and credits of the United States, 
only a few of the great banks had these 
affiliated companies that were by indirec- 
tion exploiting financial ventures in which 
the banks were prohibited from them- 
selves engaging. 

Following the exposures by that com- 
mittee I urged both President Taft and 
his then Attorney General to put an end 
to that vicious practice which I then 
claimed, and still insist, was unlawful. I 
then recommended that suit be brought 
to test its legality. For a time it appeared 
that my advice would be followed and a 
test made to determine the legality of 
these partnerships between national banks 
and their allied speculative companies 
with their compulsory identity of stock- 
holding interest, but the pressure was 
apparently too strong as usual when one 
runs afoul of such financial power, and 
so nothing came of my efforts. 

Since then there have been formed 
hundreds of like perilous appendages to 
national and state banks that are by in- 
direction using in speculative enterprises 
the funds of the banks of which they are 
in effect an integral part. Unless these 
subtle evasions of the spirit of our bank- 
ing system are prohibited, eventual major 
disaster is inevitable. 


Natural Resources 


UT of all the follies of government, 

the most colossal and unpardonable 
is the way that it has in the past dealt 
and is still dealing with its natural re- 
sources, which were at one time foolishly 
regarded as inexhaustible, and were 
dealt with accordingly. 

We have literally already thrown away 
the great bulk of that wonderful patri- 
mony, which has become the basis of most 
of our great private fortunes. Strange to 
say, we continue to persist in that policy 
with respect to the remnants of those re- 
sources that are left. Either we never 
seem to learn to mend our ways in the 
school of bitter experience or the capi- 
talistic class have succeeded in educat- 
ing the masses into the false belief that 
the government is incapable of either de- 
veloping or caring for the people’s wealth, 
and that the exploitation of the people is 
their peculiar function and privilege. 

If we had pursued the plan of develop- 
ing our great mineral wealth that has 
been adopted, say, by South Africa, the 
royalties through private development of 
those resources would have almost, if not 
entirely, defrayed the entire cost of gov- 
ernment. Our experience in dealing with 
the oil lands of the Osage tribe proves 
that such an arrangement would not have 
interfered with private development. 

In South Africa, a private individual or 
corporation that seeks the right of ex- 

(Turn to page 138) 











We gave Kiwanis to the world 
In old Vichigan. 
The Builders’ Banner we unfurled, 
In old Michigan. 
Clubs full of pep and all rarin’ to go, 
Proudly we boost First Kiwanian Joe. 
Real hospitality, 
Nix on formality, 


That's old Viv higan. 


ES, “that’s old Michigan,” and Ki- 

wanians of Detroit and “old Michi- 

gan” are eagerly awaiting June 26 
and the opportunity to prove the bigness 
of their hospitality in entertaining thou- 
sands of other Kiwanians from all of the 
clubs of the United States and Canada in 
International convention assembled. 

Now that Kiwanians of International 
are scheduled to come back to the birth- 
place of Kiwanis, and will soon be head- 
ing for Detroit by land, water, rail and 
air, it seems in order to tell the Kiwanis 
world a few things about the birth and 
early history of this great movement. 

The charter was granted by the State 
of Michigan to the first Kiwanis club, 
January 21, 1915, and consequently Ki- 
wanis can be said to have been actually 
and legally born on that date. 

The first official meeting of the first 
Kiwanis club was held in a room in the 
Griswold Hotel. 

Although Kiwanis was officially born 
on January 21, 1915, it was not born in a 
day and it had been nearly a year experi- 
encing the painful process of “getting” 
born, 

In the spring of 1914 a man by the 
name of Allen S. Browne was engaged in 
boosting a newly formed fraternal order 
and he sought and secured the coépera- 
tion of Joseph G. Prance in his organiza- 
tion work. However, the enterprise did 
not make the grade and after some 
months of rough and rocky going, skidded 
into the ditch and was abandoned in 
September. 

But Allen Browne and Joe Prance re- 
tained strings on the personnel that con- 
tributed the nucleus of the defunct order, 
and putting the individual parts together, 
with the addition of some new members, 


*(If you want to sing it, use the tune, “Peggy 
O’Neil.”’) 


How, Why, Where and When 
Kiwanis W 


as Born 
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BY GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Chairman, Michigan District Committee on Publicity 


they assembled a new association that 
they called the Benevolent Order of 
Brothers. The B. O. of B. did not prove 
to be such a hot idea, either, and after a 
few months that, too, was permanently 
parked in oblivion. 

Dauntless, daring and determined, Joe 
Prance and Allen Browne refused to be 
licked or to admit that they could not 
build an organization machine that could 
be cranked, started and that would keep 
a-running 

The next move was the formation of a 
business and professional men’s club of a 
practical nature for fellowship, fun and 
mutual commercial helpfulness, and with- 
out the fraternal features that had char- 
acterized the two previous attempts that 
had fizzled. 

This was the commencement of Ki- 
wanis. The new organization was formed 
and C. M. Burton, Detroit’s noted his- 


George J. Haas, First Kiwanis 
Vice-President. 


Charles R. Cowdin. 





Joseph G. Prance, First Ki- 
wanian. 


Harry A. Young, 


torian, was asked to furnish a name for 
the new organization baby. 

He suggested the Indian word “kee- 
but this was for practical pur- 
changed 
to its present form, “Kiwanis,” but pro- 
nounced according to the original spell- 


wanis,” 
poses—to save e’s and hyphens- 


ing. 

There are six Kiwanians in Detroit who 
were real pioneers and first members of 
the first Kiwanis club, and five of these 
are still members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit. 

First, there is Joseph G. Prance, who 
holds the wonderful distinction of being 
the first Kiwanian. Joe has served the 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit as president, 
vice-president, director and district trus- 
tee. He was general chairman of the 
Detroit committee which presented the 
invitation before the Miami Convention 
last year and he is the general chairman 





Donald A. Johnston, First Ki- 
wanis President. 





Charles J. Rapp. 
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of the committee that is in charge of 
arrangements in connection with the 
1932 International convention in Detroit. 

Donald A. Johnston was the first presi- 
dent of the first club and was called upon 
to serve the club in that capacity for three 
years. Subsequently he served as district 
trustee, lieutenant-governor, district gov- 
ernor, National trustee and International 
trustee. 

Harry A. Young, another member of 
the original group, has worked for Ki- 
wanis in various capacities including 
eleven years of outstanding service as 
secretary. He also served a year as vice- 
president in 1929, but when it came to 
the presidency, Harry got an idea from 
“Silent Cal” and “did not choose to run.” 

Two more men who belong to the “big 
six”—the original first members—are 
Charles R. Cowdin and Charles J. Rapp. 
30th have worked for Kiwanis loyally and 
long, are still eager and active and have 























































Photos courtesy Detroit Convention and Tourists Bureau 


Afce view of Detroit. 


Detroit now has eight Kiwanis clubs 
within its limits and there are probably 
as many as eight more that would be in 
Detroit if the city were to expand and 
envelop its pretentious suburbs. 

The Michigan District is made up of 
forty-six clubs in the lower peninsula and 
the Sault Ste. Marie club in the upper 
peninsula. 

All of these forty-seven clubs are “rarin’ 
to go” in the ambition to establish a new 
record for hospitality in the entertain- 
ment of the International convention and 
to make it the biggest, most enjoyable and 
successful convention in the history of 
Kiwanis. 

































Ambassador Bridge—international bridge be- 
tween Detroit and Canada. 


a right to feel proud of the unique place 
they hold in the history of Kiwanis. 

George J. Haas is the only member of 
the original group who is not now a mem- 
ber of the Detroit club. Although George 
has his office in Detroit he lives with 
“others of the aristocracy” along the lake 
shore some miles east of the city and is a 
member of the St. Claire Shores club. He 
continues to be an enthusiastic Kiwanian 
and has the distinction of having been the 
first vice-president of the first club. 

Seventeen vears have elapsed since the 
birth of that first Kiwanis club in De- 
troit. The six men I have just mentioned 
probably little realized in those early days 
of doubts and struggle how well they were 
building for the future and that they were 
to stirvive to see the day when Kiwanis 
would become international in its scope 
and a mighty factor in moulding the 
thought of the world. 

This little story has told a few things 
about the early history of Kiwanis, but 

















Detroit-Canada Tunnel. 


In conclusion, we folks of Detroit and 
Michigan want to urge every Kiwanian 
and every queen of Kiwanis in the United 
States and Canada to come “back to the 
birthplace” next June. 

Come back to shake the hands of the 

(Turn to page 140) 


perhaps the readers of THe Kiwanis 
MaGaziNeE would like a little information 
as to what Kiwanis has accomplished in 
the city and state of its birth. 

We are not going to brag—but just 
mention a few facts in which Kiwanians 
in general may be interested. 
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Motorin 
in Canada 


SOME FINE TRIPS AVAIL- 
ABLE AFTER THE DETROIT 
CONVENTION 


BY F. C. C. LYNCH 


Director, National Development Bureau, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa 


INCE the advent of the automobile 
as a means of transportation, Can- 
ada, through its federal and several 
provincial governments, has made great 
progress in the development of good 
roads. Throughout the country there now 
extends 75,000 miles of highways which 
are either paved or surfaced, and free at 


Many 


regions hitherto inaccessible to the aver- 


all times from undue congestion. 


age citizen can now be reached by the 
motorist. He may visit curious, pretty, 
old-time hamlets, historic sites and al- 
most forgotten places aside from the main 
routes of travel acquiring thereby an in- 
timate knowledge of the country, other- 
wise almost impossible to obtain. 

In the construction of modern high- 
ways in Canada not only have the meth- 
ods of construction and material used re- 
ceived scientific study but in selecting the 
right-of-way, the needs of the motorist 
have been carefully considered, in order 
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to insure easy gradients and safety, also 
the most direct and picturesque routes. 
So far as possible, a uniform system of 
traffic signs has been adopted throughout 
Canada, to forewarn the motorist when 
approaching hills, curves, road junctions 
and railway crossings. Tourist camps 
under supervision, with all the essentials 
for the comfort of travellers, are now gen- 
eral. 

Not the least of Canada’s attractions 
for the motorist is the excellent summer 
climate prevailing throughout the land. 
The air is pure and buoyant and often 
laden with perfumes of 
forest and field. The clearness and dry- 
ness of the atmosphere produce the most 
beautiful of skies, by day, of deepest blue, 
with snowy clouds drifting by, and by 
night, a maze of innumerable stars. 

Many of the Canadian highways are 
unsurpassed in the beautiful scenery of 
ocean, lake and stream; of mountain, 


sweet-scented 








Aerial view of Ottawa looking west. 


Cape Trinity from Cape Eternity, Saguenay River, Quebec. 


valley and plain which they disclose to 
the motorist. Emerging from a forest 
road, one sees the beautiful valley extend- 
ing for miles, with its fields of various 
colours and groups of farms; or, mount- 
ing a hill, there flashes upon one the wide 
open sea, with snowy sails. Among the 
mountains, one passes through a narrow 
defile, from whence opens a boundless 
scene of mountain valley, flanked by 
ranges of serrated heights and, beyond, 
still loftier snow-capped heights and the 
gleam of a distant glacier. Everywhere 
the prospect is pleasing to the eye. 

An unlimited choice of camping places 
in Canada is available, from the lakelet 
hidden deep within the forest, to the large 
expanse of water dotted here and there 
with a thousand tree-covered islands. In 
these silent places one feels an inviting 
sense of freedom and relief from the mo- 
notony of the daily task, in leaving behind 
the stress of the busy city to traverse the 
quiet paths of nature. Many of Canada’s 
natural camping sites are well within the 
reach of the motor tourist, while others 
can be approached by canoe or other 
means of travel. Wayside inns, repair and 
service stations where the tourist will re- 
ceive courteous and hospitable treatment 
are to be found in every province. Good 
hotel accommodation can be had in al- 
most any part of the Dominion, while 
some of the large centres have the finest 
hotels in the world. 

Along the east coast beautiful fields and 
valleys under rich cultivation, with his- 
toric towns and hamlets, are bordered by 
long stretches of sea coast, sandy beaches 
or frowning cliffs, from which exquisite 
views of the ocean may be obtained. Pro- 
ceeding inland by the St. Lawrence val- 
ley, the famous scenery of that river, bor- 
dered by the blue Laurentian highlands 
on the north and west, and the distant 
Appalachian Range, with the Notre Dame 
mountains of Gaspe on the east and south, 
forms a constantly changing picture of 
unique charm. Pastoral and agricultural 
land, interspersed with frequent cities of 

(Turn to page 142) 
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Abroad for a Nickel 
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HIS statement about going abroad 

for a nickel is not altogether accur- 

ate. One may pay as much as ten 
cents to go from Detroit to Windsor. 

Then again one may pay as little as 
four and one-sixth cents. It all depends 
on the degree of luxury one craves. 

One may push out a quarter and re- 
ceive six ferry tickets. Or if such an out- 
lay is not desired, the fare is five cents 
each way. 

At Cadillac Square one may enter a 
luxuriously equipped tunnel bus and 
within six minutes he is facing the Cana- 
dian customs and immigration officers. 
This trip through this tiled tunnel costs 
a dime unless you invest a quarter for 
three tickets. 

Then of course there are the ways of 
getting over in your car, by ferry, tunnel 
or Ambassador Bridge. 





One looks across from either side of 
the river and wonders how a seagull 
knows which country is which. 

After you arrive in Windsor you are in 
the Southern Gateway to Canada. 

You are also in The Border Cities. 
This is a name given to a group of Cana- 
dian cities and towns located on the De- 
troit River directly opposite Detroit. The 
border cities are Walkerville, East Wind- 
sor, Windsor, Riverside, Tecumseh, Sand- 
wich East, Township, Sandwich, Ojibway, 
La Salle, Amherstburg, Sandwich West 
Township. 

The Border Cities comprise the oldest 
continuous white settlement in North 


America away from tide water, estab- 
lished in 1701. 

You're in the place where history was 
written. 














BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 





Here is the scene of the Jesuit Rich- 
ardi’s Christianizing efforts among the 
Huron Indians in 1728—the background 
of Chief Pontiac’s ill-fated conspiracy of 
1763—here the battleground of renowned 
Chief Tecumseh—here is the ground trod 
by Cadillac, founder of Detroit, General 
Sir Isaac Brock, La Salle, Frontenac, 
Fathers Brebouf and Chaumonot. 

The stately tread of priests, the daring 
footsteps of explorers, the tramp of 
It was then the gateway to Can- 
ada and still is. 

You'll like Windsor. Modern and 
busy, with a touch of the influence of 
the British Isles. 

Abroad where your language is spoken, 


armies. 


where your nearest and dearest neighbors 
live—abroad where Kiwanis clubs 
come you and look to you to return the 
many visits they have paid to you. 


wel- 








Convention Office Opens 
WILL HANDLE DETAILS OF DETROIT CONVENTION 


HE Kiwanis Convention Office was 

opened in the Statler Hotel, March 
first—ready for the business of attending 
to the details of the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International—June 
26 to 30. 

Through this office filter the thousands 
of requests for hotel reservations, the de- 
tails of district dinner arrangements, 
publicity and other activities necessary to 
build up the machinery for what is con- 
fidently expected to be the most largely 
attended convention in Kiwanis history. 

The first contact of a club with the con- 
vention office is generally in connection 
with hotel reservations. On March first 
there were sent to the secretaries of all 
Kiwanis clubs supplies of hotel reserva- 
tion contracts with an explanatory letter. 

Hotel reservations and assignments are 
made this year in the usual way, follow- 
ing out what has come to be known 


through hotel and association circles as 
the “Kiwanis Plan”. Hotel reservation 
contracts are returned to the Kiwanis 
Convention Office, signed by the individ- 
ual for whom reservation is desired and 
accompanied by the hotel guarantee de- 
posit of five dollars per person. 
Reservations are made in the order of 
the receipt of the reservation contract in 
the convention office. Efforts are made 
to keep districts together, when the in- 
dividuals by prompt return of their reser- 
vation contracts make that possible. A 
wide range of rates is offered and it is 
the boast of the Detroit Hotels Commit- 
tee that a person may have a room in 
Detroit at any rate he desires to pay. It 





Kiwanis Convention Office 
Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 











can be stated that rates are less at every 
Detroit hotel than they were a year ago. 

The hotel guarantee deposit of five dol- 
lars is credited to your hotel bill at the 
hotel to which you have been assigned. 
If cancellation is not made prior to the 
cancellation date noted on your contract 
or if you fail to claim your room, the 
hotel is permitted under its contract with 
Kiwanis International to retain the de- 
posit. The hotel, however, has reserved 
this room, has kept it reserved and will 
not, even if you do not appear, rent it for 
the twenty-four hours it has been carried 
in your name. 

Sufficient clerical force will be main- 
tained at the convention office, under the 
direction of the Convention Manager, to 
handle the necessary pre-convention de- 
tails and you individually as well as your 
club secretary are invited to write or call. 








Bimetallism 


HE story of the worship of the 
golden calf by some of the children 

of Israel has been told during the 
centuries which have passed since then, 
and doubtless most of us have smiled at 
such evidence of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. It may be well, before we assume 
too much of the superior attitude, to re- 
flect that for nearly sixty years the so- 
called civilized nations of the world have 
also been worshipping a golden calf al- 
though they call it by a different name. 
The idolaters of that ancient day were 
severely punished and our modern wor- 
shippers are paying dearly for bowing 
down before the god of gold as repre- 
sented by the economic system known as 
the Not only has our 
punishment been severe but it seems to 


gold standard. 


be getting worse and unlike the Israelites 
we have as yet found no Moses to lead 
us out of the wilderness into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 
The direct of the 
depression is falling prices. 


world-wide 

Although 
there was a gradual shrinkage in the price 
levels from 1926 to the fall of 1929 for 
more than two years now the drop in 
values of all kinds of property has been 
appalling. 

It is the belief of those who are not 
overwhelmed with the gold psychology 
that this catastrophic fall in the price 
level is almost entirely due to the appreci- 
ation in the value of gold. This increase 
in the price of gold in turn is the result 
of an unwise monetary policy which has 
been foisted upon the principal com- 
mercial nations of the world. 


cause 


Bimetallic Basis Before 1873 

Prior to 1873 the entire world did busi- 
ness on a bimetallic basis, and all nations 
conducted their business prin- 
cipally with silver alone as money or used 
gold and silver under an established ratio. 
The production of silver and gold accord- 
ing to best governmental statistics over a 
long period was about 14 to 1 whereas the 
legal ratio between these metals was 15 
or 16 to 1, the former ratio being main- 
tained in the United States up to 1835 
and 16 to 1 from that year up to 1873. 

The commercial ratio never varied 
greatly from the mint ratio during the 
centuries up to 1873. At least it was never 
below 14.14 to 1 nor above 16.25 to 1. 
When Great Britain adopted the gold 
standard it had but little effect for the 
rest of the world continued to do business 


either 
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and Stabilized Prices 


BY ARTHUR E. SEAGRAVE 


Former Assistant Attorney General of Massachusetts 


The author claims the direct 
cause of world-wide depression is 
falling prices and that this catastro- 
phic fall is almost entirely due to 
the increase in the value of gold. 
This increase, he says, is the result 
of an unwise monetary policy. He 
says that the corner of about eight 
billions of the eleven and one-half 
billions of gold in the world by the 
United States and France makes a 
bad situation worse. “We have,” he 
says, “again been gambling on the 
chance of getting sufficient gold 
from the earth’s crust to meet the 
demands of trade, and this time we 
have lost.”’ He argues in favor of an 
international conference for the 
purpose of coéperating on a bime- 
tallic basis which would settle upon 
a temporary ratio between gold and 
silver. 


as before. Fifty-eight years ago the 
United States of America, by an act of 
Congress, eliminated silver as standard 
money. Not a newspaper in the country 
carried any mention of this act in its 
columns and President Grant, who signed 
the bill, was surprised to learn of the 
existence of the law some two years later. 

Germany, on the other hand, deliber- 
ately demonetized silver for the purpose 
of raising the value of gold, thereby plac- 
ing a further burden upon the French 
people whose war indemnity was payable 
in the yellow metal. 

From time to time other nations 
adopted the gold standard and with the 
governmental demands removed from sil- 
ver the bullion price of silver dropped 
until it reached its lowest point some time 
during the present year and sold for less 
than thirty cents per ounce. 

For more than twenty years following 
the demonetization of silver by Germany 
and the United States prices of com- 
modities declined. These were years of 
disaster for producers and debtors every- 
where. With the decline in the prices of 
commodities the obligations owed by in- 
dividuals and nations became more and 
more difficult to pay. This situation be- 
came so acute that the presidential cam- 
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paign of 1896 was waged on the money 
question. 

Both political organizations declared 
for bimetallism, Republicans by interna- 
tional agreement and the Democrats with 
or without the consent of any other nation. 
The ardent bimetallists argued that what 
the world needed was more primary 
money. They insisted that the demand 
for gold was so intense and the production 
was so limited that the price of gold 
steadily increased which caused prices of 
all other commodities to decline. 

In other words, it took more raw ma- 
terials and more manufactured products 
to exchange for a given quantity of 
than ever before. It was’ urged that 
through the restoration of silver as money 
the demand for gold would be lessened 
and prices of all commodities would rise, 
and since falling prices brought about 
the business depression and unemploy- 
ment, rising prices would restore pros- 
perity. 

About 1896 came the development of 
gold fields in the Klondike and in the 
still greater mines in South Africa, and 
by reason of new methods of extraction, 
more gold was mined in the next twenty 
years than ever before. And with this 
unexpected increase in the volume of 
money price levels were restored and 
prosperity returned. While the result was 
in reality a vindication for the bimetallic 
theory the gold men claimed the credit for 
better and the money question 


gold 


times j 
passed off the stage for more than a 
generation. 

During the great war nearly all coun- 
tries adopted a purely paper currency 
which inflated prices, but at its close the 
gold standard countries sought to return 
to the old policies. They did not seem to 
realize that the demand for gold would 
soon outdistance the available supply. 

Already mining engineers had foreseen 
a falling off in production and economists 
were issuing warnings of disaster. The 
war had been partly responsible for an 
unequal distribution of gold and now 
two-thirds of this metal is held by the 
United States and France. 


Relieve Depression by Restoring Price 
Levels 

This condition only intensifies the de- 
mand for gold and its rise in price, as 
heretofore stated, has brought about a 
spectacular decline in values in real 
estate, farm products and securities every- 
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where. To rectify this situation the advo- 
cates of bimetallism have again proposed 
the remonetization of silver through an 
international agreement. They urge that 
to supplement gold with silver as the 
yardstick for measuring values, the price 
levels will be restored and the existing 
world depression will be instantly re- 
lieved. 

Of course this result is denied by the 
advocates of the gold standard although 
they are not so aggressive as formerly. 
Having been in control of financial affairs 
of the world for nearly sixty years they 
seem stunned at the appalling disaster 
which their policies have brought to pass. 

For not only have the gold standard 
countries been laid low but the purchas- 
ing power of the other half of the world 
has been practically destroyed. While we 
still read articles by the gold advocates 
on “How can the gold standard be 
saved?” few of them discuss the question 
“Why the gold standard should be saved.” 

I am conscious of the universality of 
this gold psychology, but if the gold 
standard has broken down, if it has 
failed, if it has brought the world to its 
knees as a suppliant for charity the 
responsibility should be placed squarely 
upon its sponsors. 

When the governmental demand, fol- 
lowing 1873, was taken away from silver 
the price of this metal began to sag and 
as the other nations joined the procession 
of gold the bullion price of silver con- 
tinued to fall. And since gold had to 
assume the burden formerly borne by the 
two metals it became more valuable, and 
the more the demand for gold the higher 
its price became. As the gold dollar was 
the yardstick of value it never changed 
its size or shape but its increased worth 
was evidenced by the fact that it could 
buy more of the commodities produced 
than ever before. In other words, it took 
more cotton, more wheat, more steel and 
more manufactured goods to buy a given 
amount of gold than formerly, and we 
saw the result in falling prices throughout 
the world. 

In a period of about twenty years prices 
fell thirty to fifty per cent or in other 
words the value of gold, with the world- 
wide and ever increasing demand, con- 
tinued to rise. Then with the unexpected 
production of gold, beginning with 1896, 
the price of gold declined and values of 
commodities rose. 

The world had gambled on this acci- 
dental discovery and had won for the 
time. 

After the close of the world war the 
price of silver rose to par or 100 cents on 
the dollar. The deliberate attempt on the 
part of governmental agencies to break 
the silver market and which has nearly 
destroyed the purchasing power of silver- 
using countries has doubtless contributed 
much to the depression. It is however a 
story in itself but space forbids its telling 
here. 


The forcing of India on to the gold 
standard was only another step toward 
increasing the demand for gold, and it 
immediately preceded the beginning of 
the fall of world values. 

With this ever-increasing demand, and 
with the passing of the peak of gold pro- 
duction prices of commodities began to 
decline and when. the crash came in 1929 
it brought about stagnation of industry, 
unemployment and human misery. <Ac- 
cording to a bulletin by the Department 
of Labor the purchasing power of gold 
was increased twenty-six cents on the 
dollar in the past twelve months and 
forty-five cents in six years. 

And so industry has been paralyzed 
since there are no buyers in a falling 
market, and the low prices of all farm 
prices bring ruin to the agricultural 
classes. 

The inability of working people and 
producers to buy lowers still more the 
demand for goods. But this is not all. 
Every business man, every city, every 
town borrows money and has debts and 
while the ability to pay these debts is 
made more difficult in times of falling 
prices the debts do not shrink at all. 

Business men have sustained losses not 
only in reduced profits but in lessened 
value of Those who have 
pledged collateral for loans have seen 
their securities sold at a great sacrifice 
when unable to meet the requirements of 
the lenders. Owners of real estate have 
also suffered a like fate. 
homes and farms have been foreclosed 
because of the shrinkage in the values of 
real estate. 

The danger in a continued fall in the 
general price level confronts every part 
of the globe and is just as much a menace 
in this country as anywhere. While our 
banking institutions and insurance com- 
panies are sound and are probably safe 
from any condition short of a demoraliza- 
tion of our industrial system, we must not 
overlook that all such institutions hold 
securities which include stocks and bonds 
and mortgages on real estate. We know 
that these companies have bought gilt 


securities. 


Mortgages on 


edge investments from time to time and 
have made loans in large amounts with 
such paper as security. 

If the value of these properties should 
be reduced to the danger point, no one 
can foresee what the consequences will 
be. But to avoid these dangers is the 
duty of the hour. 

The corner by the United States and 
France of about eight billions of the 
eleven and one-half billions of gold in 
the world makes a bad situation worse 
but if we must risk the prosperity of the 
human race on the gold standard we must 
accept the consequences which follow. 
We have again been gambling on the 
chance of getting sufficient gold from the 
earth’s crust to meet the demands of 
trade and this time we have lost. 

It is reported on seemingly good au- 
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thority that property values have shrunk 
in the United States sixty billion dollars 
in one year. If true, this would seem to 
be a considerable price to pay for the 
privilege of adhering to an economic 
policy foisted upon the world during a 
period of sixty years. 

There seems to be a change of heart, 
however, among the bankers of Great 
Britain. The growing demand for a con- 
ference of nations to consider the subject 
of international bimetallism is meeting 
with remarkable support in the country 
which first adopted the gold standard 
more than one hundred years ago. 

In a recent British governmental report 
on finance and industry, while criticism 
of the gold standard was strictly avoided, 
it did emphasize the opinion of the com- 
mission that even “if a further fall in 
wholesale prices be avoided their stabili- 
zation at approximately the present level 
would be a serious disaster for all coun- 
tries of the world alike; and that the 
avoidance of such an event should be a 
prime object of international statesman- 
ship.” 

During the past few months several 
noted economists who have been hereto- 
fore regarded as advocates of the gold 
standard have urged economies in the 
use of gold in order to avoid a further 
downward trend in the price level, thus 
tacitly admitting that the lack of gold is 
responsible for existing conditions. 

Several measures have been advanced 
by them to save the situation while retain- 
ing gold as the monetary yardstick. But 
the action of Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and other na- 
tions in abandoning the gold standard is 
most prophetic and their action has al- 
ready produced favorable results. It is 
inconceivable that any of them will ever 
seriously return to the old monetary basis 
and in the light of history of sixty years 
and in the light of recent events it is only 
fair to ask “why should they wish to do 
so?” 

Some of the gold advocates now go so 
far as to suggest a so-called “pegging” 
of the price of silver by inducing govern- 
ments to absorb all of the surplus silver 
now being offered for sale and to agree to 
hold the same at a certain minimum 
price. While this attempt in the opinion 
of leading economists is sure to fail it is 
encouraging to find even this recognition 
of the importance of silver in connection 
with the economic situation. 

The gold men say “Wait and the storm 
will blow over,” while the bimetallists re- 
ply that the world has now waited for 
two years and there are no signs of im- 
provement, therefore it is high time we 
located the cause of our troubles and then 
applied a remedy. 

The gold side has two arguments 
against international bimetallism, 1: That 
if adopted it would not succeed in raising 
prices, and 2: That to cheapen our mone- 
(Turn to page 142) 





















Old Ferry House as George Washington knew it. 


N TRAVELING through the Eastern 

States one is struck with the number 

of places which citizens point out 
with pride as the place where George 
Washington had slept on his way here, 
or there; and once in a while one will 
run across an old-fashioned dwelling, 
well kept and inviting, with a sign post 
telling us that it was once the Head- 
quarters of General George Washington 
Most 


of these sacred spots have been made 


during such and such a campaign. 


into shrines and are being cared for by 
loving hands who remember. 

Who has not visited the stately old 
Colonial Mansion at Mount Vernon with 
its exquisite view of the blue waters of 
the Potomac, its spacious tree-fringed, 
velvet lawns, its colorful, well cared for 
gardens and not been thrilled with pride, 
and touched to the quick with the emo- 
tion of the quiet, peaceful dignity and 
grandeur of the home of The First Pres- 
ident, George Washington? 

Now, in this bicentennial year tourists 
are urged to visit Wakefield, the birth- 
place of The Great Washington. Wake- 
field lies on the south bank of the Potomac 
about eighty-five miles south east of Wash- 
ington City in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. It is a very beautiful spot 
overlooking the river. Stately red cedar 
trees line the roadways leading to the 
recently built, old colonial house and 
to the graveyard of the Washington 
ancestors, 





Heron is a lecturer and 
author, Among his writings is “The Measure 
ofa Van”. 
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James Henry 


When asked for more biographi- 


information he sent us this: 


My Plan 


To serve my fellowman 
The very best I can 
To make each business deal 
A joy and not a task 
To do whate’er I do 
That GOD may look it through, 
And opportunity to serve 


Is all I ask. 


Washington’s Boyhood Home 


FERRY FARM—ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK, OPPOSITE FREDERICKSBURG 


Literature pointing the way to The 
Land of George Washington has for some 
reason omitted to emphasize “Ferry 
Farm,” the boyhood home of 
Washington, which is located on the Rap- 
pahannock River, right opposite the city 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, just thirty- 
eight miles west of Wakefield where he 
was born. Of all the places associated 
with the life of Washington that should 
be near and dear to the heart of every 
father and mother, boy and girl in 
America, it should be the place where his 
boyhood was spent, where his father died 


George 


and left the farm to George as his own, 
the place character was 


moulded,—a character which statesmen, 


where his 


soldiers, poets and even monarchs the 
world over acclaimed as the outstanding 
character, and the greatest man of the 
age,—the character that caused Abraham 
Lincoln to exclaim, “To add brightness 
to the sun, or to add eulogy to the name 
of Washington are alike impossible.” 
We Americans have grown to be Wash- 
ington-City-minded. We have associated 
Washington with Washington 
City, which was not there at all when he 
was here, and we have thought of Mount 
Vernon as being his one and only home. 
Our historians and our school histories 
have been partly to blame, because they 


George 


BY JAMES HENRY HERON 


did not emphasize his background. We, 
generally speaking, are not given to over- 
admiring our ancestors, consequently, we 
have taken Washington for granted and 
accepted him for what he was and what 
he did, and it mattered not from whence 
he came. But, now, in his bicentennial 
year every loyal American is celebrating 
the 200th anniversary of his birth and 
we are rapidly developing an urge to 
know all about “The Father of His 
Country.” 

A great man does not become great all 
of a sudden. There are many people, 
many conditions and 
associated with his background and with 
his early life—his  character-building 
period—that tend to make him fit, and 
ready for the greatness which comes to 
him in later life. So, in order to get a 
true perspective of the First and Greatest 
American, and to be able to estimate 
correctly the great heights which he 
attained, and to appreciate his preéminent 
glory we must know something of his 
background and learn what he did in his 
character-building years. 

George Washington’s father’s name was 
Augustine, and he was the third genera- 
tion removed from England. He was an 
exceptionally man, physically, 
measuring six feet three inches tall, with 


many influences 


strong 
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Photo, courtesy Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co. 
Airplane view of Fredericksburg, Virginia, the Rappahannock, and Ferry Farm at the right. 
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George Washington lived en this farm from the age of six until about 


nineteen, 


broad shoulders and erect carriage. 
One of George Washington’s biographers 
speaks of his father as being “The strong- 
est man in Virginia, but was known best 
for his gentle qualities.” George had 
his father’s physique and strength. When 
he was only sixteen years of age he stood 
six feet three inches in height like his 
father, and carried himself erect and 
with splendid dignity. His 
blue-gray and his hair was brown, and he 
wore it combed back from his high noble 
forehead and tied in a cue at the back, 
as was the custom of the time. His 
mother’s name was Mary Ball, and she 
too was the third generation removed from 
England. She was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on a plantation known 
as “Epping Forest.” Her parents died 
before she was seven years of age. She 
was brought up by a guardian by the 
name of George Eskridge and she named 
her first-born George after him. When 
Mary Ball married Augustine Washing- 
ton he was a widower with two boys, 
Lawrence and Augustine, twelve and 
fourteen years of age. They lived at 
Wakefield and when George was three 
years old the house at Wakefield burned 
to the ground and Augustine Washington 
took his family up the Potomac to live at 
another plantation called, “Little Hunt- 
ing Creek.” Here the family lived until 
the fall of 1738 when George was six 
years old. Because it was nearing the 
time when George should be in school, 
and there being no schools near, his father 
bought another farm of 280 acres on 
the Rappahannock River, opposite Fred- 
ericksburg and there George went to 
school. This farm was then known as 
“Pine Grove Farm.” Mr. Washington 
was a very enterprising man and one of 
the first things he did was to establish 
a ferry across the river, possibly to ac- 
commodate the children going to school, 
but more likely to make money from the 
tolls collected. The farm then became 
known as “Ferry Farm.” 

Here it was that tradition 
George cut down his father’s cherry tree. 
Did he, or did he not? Doubters and 
debunkers say, “not,” but offer no proof 
that the story isn’t true. On the other 
hand, Washington’s first biographer, a 
minister and a mason by the name of 


eyes were 


says 


Weems, says he got the story of the 
cherry tree incident from an old lady 
who lived in the Washington family for 
many years. Weems tells many other 
stories in his biography which have been 
accepted by other later biographers as 
true, so if one story is true, why not all? 
Here is the way I personally feel about 
the cherry tree story. George Washing- 
ton loved trees. He planted them every- 
where on his Mount Vernon estate. He 
planted thirteen in honor of the 13 
original states and named them after each 
state. There is only one of these old 
trees living today. His great love for 
trees prompts me to believe that he must 
have had a lesson in the value of trees 
early in life and it might just as well be 
at the time he cut the cherry tree as any 
other. Therefore, the burden of proof 
is up to the doubters; in the meantime, 
as is the habit with cherry trees, the old 
cherry tree keeps on growing up, bearing 
luscious cherries, and dying down with 
disease and neglect, and growing up again 
from the roots. 
about ten feet tall is now carrying on, 
possibly many generations removed from 
the original tree. The cherry tree story 
is the greatest character-building story 
the world has ever seen, and who would 
deny our youth of today its inspirational 
influence? Surely not a Kiwanian. 

In addition to the tree there are many 
other highly valuable relics of Washing- 
ton’s early life existing on Ferry Farm. 
The old Survey Office. It was his “Den” 
or his club where he worked out his 
surveying problems and kept his survey- 
ing instruments. The old Ferry House 
still stands at the side of the river and it 
was near here that George threw a stone 
across the river, which is estimated an 
exceptionally long throw. Farther down 
the slope of the hill is the old family 
spring, still flowing at the rate of 18 
gallons of the purest of water per minute. 
The pasture where he learned to ride 
and where he broke his mother’s favorite 
colt and the colt broke a blood vessel 
trying to throw the boy is still a pasture. 
He drilled his companions in this pasture 
and on the hills back of it. Here he 
learned war technique and strategy that 
was used afterwards in freeing his coun- 
try. Well may this be called the most 


A vigorous young tree, 





View of Fredericksburg from the Washington farm. 
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The old cherry tree at Ferry Farm, said to be a 
scion of the famous George Washington 
cherry tree. 

















The old survey office where George Washington 


studied surveying as a boy. The original clap- 
boards and shingles and the original chimney re- 
main, protected by an iron roof. 


valuable and the most historic farm in 
America. 

Mount Vernon, where he lived when 
a soldier and when president, has been 
restored and is being cared for. Wake- 
field, his birthplace has also been restored 

(Turn to page 143) 



















More 


OSTERS are being revised in three 
Kiwanis districts this month 
Florida, Ohio and Capital—with 

the new clubs of Clewiston, Columbiana 
and Westminster, taking their respective 
places in the districts named. 

On the southern shores of Lake Okee- 
chobee, that great inland lake of Florida, 
nestles the busy little city of Clewiston, 
a young city with a thrilling past, an 
interesting present and an_ inspiring 
future. The seeds of Kiwanis were 
planted not so very long ago in Clewiston 
but things grow rapidly in that marvelous 
muck land. Past Lieutenant-Governor 
C. P. Hammerstein (wherever Kiwanians 
gather he is known as “Ham”) admits 
that this “rich, black, muck” is the great- 
est land on the face of the earth, that it 
represents America’s last agricultural 
frontier. As a matter of fact it is evident 
that “Ham” is entirely in favor of Florida. 
Now we are going to have to call him 
“Ham the Unhamperable.” 


To the left is past lieutenant-governor C. P. Ham- 
merstein, member of the Kiwanis Club of Heolly- 
wood, Flerida, (‘Ham the Unhamperable”) who 
with the support of the members of the Hollywood 
and West Palm Beach clubs worked diligently in 
sponsoring the new Kiwanis club at Clewiston, 
Florida. At the charter party a big delegation was 
present including Governor Cariton and other 
state officials, members of Kiwanis clubs. 


Te the right is Kiwanian Clark S. Marshall, Vice- 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Leetonia, Ohio, 
which club sponsored the new club at Columbiana, 
Below are, left to right: Lester E. Fisher, Treas- 
urer, S. H. Sitler, President, and Thomas B. Cope, 
Secretary, who supported him in his work. 











New Clubs 


It was during the preparations for pre- 
registration for the International conven- 
tion at Miami that a few folks from 
Clewiston were in Hollywood (Florida) 
and heard about the activities of the club 
of that city. The Clewiston men were 
interested before the convention and still 
more interested after the convention when 
they heard that the Southeastern Division 
was 100 per cent for all seven clubs in 
the matter of registration. Then when 
their neighbor, West Palm Beach, put on 
a wonderful and spectacularly splendid 
district convention, the Clewiston folks 
were absolutely sold. Taking time from 
their bean fields (yes they raise beans 
as well as sugar in this section) and drug 
store, John Mowry and Dave Alston called 
on “Ham.” The seed began to sprout and 
(quoting “Ham”) “as all things do in 
this very fertile area, the plant began to 
appear.” At this point “Ham” dons his 
high boots, his khaki breeches, his open- 
at-the-throat shirt and pith helmet and 








becomes the plantation manager that he 
is. “The ground work,” he said, “was be- 
ing conditioned and cared for by the lieu- 
tenant governor and cultivated by Interna- 
tional Treasurer Walter Weiser. Finally 
the blossoms began to appear. A little ad- 
ditional cultivation by International Field 
Service Representative Malmberg and the 
fruit developed.” You are mistaken if you 
think “Ham,” the Florida planter from 
Hollywood, felt badly because Inter- 
national President Harris was in Winter 
Park attending the meeting of the district 
board of trustees when the announcement 
was made of the completion of the club. 
He knew that the International President 
is a member of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, club and that Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, is within the boundaries of the 
city of Los Angeles. “Ham” was so em- 
barrassed he could have stood on the 
corner of Wilshire and Western and told 
all the Californians about it. West Palm 
Beach is joint sponsor with Hollywood. 
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And did they have a Charter Party? 
All the district folks were there including 
past and present officers. International 
Treasurer Weiser, governor of the district 
in 1925-26, and Past Governor C. Harold 
Hippler were present as was also 
Lieutenant-Governor LeRoy Diggans of 
the Southeastern Division, a Kiwanis pio- 
neer of the hectic days of 1925 when he 
fathered the club at Delray Beach right 
after they dug up the pineapples to lay 
the foundation for his office. LeRoy has 
been an enthused and enthusiastic Ki- 
wanian through storm and strife, and 
deserves to have another club in his 
A big surprise developed on 
Charter Night. Not only were all these 
folks from the district and neighboring 
clubs present but there appeared on the 
scene the following state officials: Doyle 
E. Carlton, Florida, and 
Kiwanian, with an interesting career of 
Kiwanis accomplishments—he was gov- 
ernor of the old Alabama-Florida district; 
R. A. Gray, Secretary of State; Kiwanian 
W. V. Knott, State Treasurer; Kiwanian 
W. S. Cawthon, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Kiwanian Nathan Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture; Kiwanian 
Gary D. Landis, Attorney General; A. W. 
Young, Senator from Vero Beach and 
Howard Selby, Past Rotary Governor 
of Florida. Governor Carlton delivered a 
splendid address. 

The officers of the new Florida club are: 
President, E. E. Kelly; Vice-President, 
D. G. Alston; Secretary, A. W. Lawrence; 
Treasurer, E. L. Stewart; District Trustee, 
R. Green; Directors, J. W. Ezelle, M. V. 
Blate, W. C. Hooker, J. K. Mowry, 
F. O. Richman, F. J. Finnegan, J. E. 
Beardsley. 


division. 


Governor of 


Leetonia, Ohio, Sponsors Columbiana 

Leetonia, Ohio, had long wanted to 
build a club at Columbiana, a fine indus- 
trial city and a close neighbor. A number 
of contacts were made with two or three 
substantial business men of the latter 
city. While the majority of the Leetonia 
members felt the task was an impossible 
one, it was due to the faith and persistence 
of Clark Marshall and Ira Mellinger that 
the question of planting Kiwanis in 
Columbiana was undertaken seriously on 
February 9. A visit was made to the 
prospect city and contacts made with the 
Miller brothers, with the result that an 
impression was gathered that there could 
ultimately be established a club in this 
city of 2500, already enjoying the privi- 
leges of another service club. 

The faith of Kiwanians Marshall and 
Mellinger was crystallized in a report to 
District Secretary Pete Lard who im- 
mediately called long distance and asked 
the Field Service Department for a 
representative. On the tenth of February 
(please keep track of dates for there is 
a real object in presenting them) Walter 
Ingram, representing the Field Service 
Department, left Chicago, arriving in 





Leetonia on the afternoon of the eleventh. 
An evening contact was made with the 
brothers Miller and one other local busi- 
ness man named Miller, but no relative, 
with the result that it was found there 
was no expectancy on the part of the 
Columbiana men to build a Kiwanis club 
immediately. It did not seem an oppor- 
tune time. However, the initial small 
group grew into a larger group and every 
step taken was along conservative lines. 
There was a thorough understanding as 
to Kiwanis responsibilities and privileges 
on the part of every person at all times. 
The club was built and it was built with 
a membership of 30 splendid citizens, a 
larger membership than in the existing 
service club, which made the sponsoring 
club feel mighty proud and happy. There 
is every evidence that this new club will 
have a membership of 40 within a very 
short time. 

Within the space of three working days 
this new club was built, completed and the 
officers elected. 

The new officers are: President, Ray J. 
Miller; Vice-President, Daniel J. Miller; 
Secretary, Mark H.  Klingensmith; 
District Trustee, O. B. Moore; Treasurer, 
Robert Watkins; Directors, Edgar P. 
Funkhouser, William B. Miller, L. Harold 
Nelson, Ray C. Miller, Chester W. De 
Walt, Ray W. Fisher, Tracy J. Tidd. 

And no one got more pleasure out of 
the work than did the members of the 
Leetonia club. 


Towson, Maryland, Sponsors Westminster 
For several years the Kiwanis Club of 
Towson, Maryland, interested itself in 
sponsoring a club in the beautiful city 
of Westminster, location of the Western 
Maryland College and splendid com- 
munity of residences and industries. 


From time to time the Towson club 
had as their invited guests citizens of 


Westminster. It is a well known fact that 
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one cannot attend many Kiwanis meetings 
without becoming imbued with the spirit 
of Kiwanis. Everything happened accord- 
ing to form and in the latter part of 1931, 
under the capable and aggressive leader- 
ship of Lieutenant-Governor Charles 
Linhardt, Jr. of Baltimore, the sponsor- 
ing conferences were started. But West- 
minster was going to be sure they pre- 
ferred Kiwanis and they were going to 
be sure Kiwanis offered the greatest op- 
portunities for Westminster 
citizens held several meetings with repre- 
sentatives of various service clubs. The 
representatives explained the workings of 
their organizations. Lieutenant-Governor 
Linhardt and members of the 
Kiwanis club were there along with some 
other Capital District officers. To make 
a short story even shorter it can be said 
that Westminster unhesitatingly 
Kiwanis. When Field Service Represen- 
tative Franklin Kean 
he found coéperation all organized. 
Westminster accompanied 
President Proctor and twenty members of 


service. 


Tow son 


1 
cnose 


Tow son 
He 


by 


reached 
went to 


the Towson club and on January 26, the 
charter was presented by Immediate Past 
District Governor F. Berry Plummer. 
Representatives were present from the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Baltimore, Washington, 
Frederick, Lab- 
Pennsylvania and Rehoboth 
A Canadian flag was 
presented by Hagerstown; the United 
States flag by Frederick, Kiwanis banner 
by Baltimore and a bell by Towson. It 
start and the Westminster 


Hagerstown, Towson, 
anon, 


Beach, Delaware. 


was a great 

club with the following officers is off to 
an auspicious start: J. Albert Mitten, 
President; Paul Wilson Quay, Vice- 
President; T. K. Harrison, Secretary; 
Paul C. Bousack, Treasurer and Frank 


W. Mather, Trustee. 

Many clubs are active in sponsoring the 
building of clubs. Is your club 
working on such a project? 


new 

















In the January issue the story was told of the building of the new club at Columbus, Wisconsin, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam. Included in this picture of members of the Columbus 


elub are: 


Elton J. Morrison, President, L. J. Kaasa, Vice-President, Fred J. MclIllraith, Secretary, 
Thomas, Treasurer, and Ellis J. Jones, Trustee. 








and Crime 


In analyzing the connection 
between Kiwanis, the under- 
privileged child and the problem 
of crime the Judge says: 
“| firmly believe that we sholl 
have builded better in Kiwanis 
if we see to it that the proper 
state and municipal departments 
are properly organized and 
functioning than if we attempt 
to do this work ourselves.” 
<~<~< it >>> 
HEN you pick up your morning 
paper and read of racketeering 
wars, robberies, holdups, assaults 
and the daily accounts of violence, and 
when you read of crowded penitentiaries 
and prisons, do you ever stop to think of 
where all these criminals were ten years 
ago? If you do, you know that a decade 
ago most of these antisocial beings were 
in school, living at home and playing 
about the streets and playgrounds. The 
average age of those who commit crime 
is said to be only twenty-three years. Did 
you ever stop to ask the question, where 
are now the individuals who in 1940 will 
be the defendants in our criminal courts 
and the convicts in our prisons? The 
answer just as certainly is that they are 
among the boys and girls who are in your 
schools, who pass you daily upon the 
streets and with whom you are constantly 
associating. 

One of the major projects undertaken 
by Kiwanis is activity on behalf of the 
under-privileged child. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has defined such a child as one 
“who is deprived of the conditions that 
make for moral, mental or physical de- 
velopment and who with personal assist- 
ance will have the better opportunity to 
become a worth while citizen.” 

Now what after all do we really mean 
by these words “under-privileged child”? 
If we have just adopted some high sound- 
ing phrase as a slogan with nothing back 
of it in meaning or in service we have 
simply become rah, rah boys and we de- 
serve to have nothing better than an hour 
a week where soft headed, mushy senti- 
mentalists parade before us impossible 
theories of how the world ought to be in- 
stead of red-blooded suggestions of how 
to make it more liveable. 


The Under-Privileged Child 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


BY JUDGE LEE L. OTTAWAY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Jamestown, New York 


It is easy to see that the sub-normal, 
the misfits, the unfortunates, the physi- 
cally handicapped all properly fall within 
the classification of under-privileged chil- 
It is true that the poor we have 
always with us and the splendid work that 


dren. 


the committes have been doing to protect 
and insure health give adequate answer 
to the suggestions that the term “Under- 
privileged Child” in Kiwanis is nothing 
but an idle slogan. But the phrase in- 
cludes properly many more than those 
who are ordinarily thought of as un- 
fortunates. It should be given a far wider 
significance. In fact every child, meaning 
every minor, who is swayed or influenced 
by a bad example is in a sense under- 
privileged. Every child for whom no ade- 
quate provision as to leisure time has been 
made is within this class. Every child 
whose home is failing to make sufficient 
provision as to his wholesome moral de- 
velopment and surroundings should be 
likewise so classified. Viewed in this light 
the program for under-privileged children 
becomes more than ever one of thought- 
fulness for the youth of this land in seeing 
to it that every effort is put forth to make 
it possible for them to reach the glorious 
achievements now so clearly within the 
reach of all young people. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists tell us 
that many children in their early teens 
begin to display some of the character- 
istics which result from lack of proper 
home environment or other unwholesome 
surroundings. Many students of social 
problems insist that if each child were 
privileged to be surrounded by the en- 
vironment which his particular person- 





Se ANIAN Lee Ottaway is Judge of 
the Chautauqua County Court and 
by virtue of that position he is Judge of 
the Children’s Court. His is a rural com- 
munity and the county is a pioneer in 
establishing a Children’s Court. The ex- 
periment worked so well that a General 
Children’s Court Act was passed by the 
legislature and made applicable to all the 
counties of the state. The court was 
organized by his uncle, the late Judge 
Arthur B. Ottaway. The author has 
served as Village Attorney, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney and County Judge since 


1913. 


ality requires, most of the antisocial con- 
duct which is so vividly portrayed in our 
daily press would be prevented. 

As individuals we sit in smug com- 
placency and pretend to be shocked at 
the so-called crime wave. Crime, say ex- 
perts and statisticians, costs the people 
of the United States much more than pub- 
lic education. We spend ten times more 
money in the cost of crime and its pre- 
vention and punishment than we spend 
on our Army and Navy. We spend three 
times more money on our crime than the 
government raises on its customs and in- 
ternal revenues. One estimate places the 
nation’s annual crime bill at thirteen 
billion dollars. Such facts present a red- 
blooded problem that must be attacked 
The establishment of social 
forces which tend to prevent the commis- 


and solved. 


sion of crime therefore becomes of great 
economic importance. 

We have not always recognized that 
crime becomes more and more a problem 
of young people. It is very largely a 
movement of the youth of today. It is 
estimated that last year over 200,000 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age came be- 
fore the Children’s Courts. Each year 
they come at an earlier age and in in- 
creasing numbers. In a large eastern 
prison nearly one-half of the inmates are 
under twenty-six years of age and fully 
three-fourths of them became criminals 
before they were twenty-five. The crime 
problem is very largely a problem of 
youth. It is not easy to realize that the 
men who will be filling the small stone 
cells and even the death chambers of our 
prisons ten years from now are the school 
children of today. It is likewise true that 
many of those who will be occupying high 
positions of trust and honor at that time 
have not yet left the protection of their 
parental roof. But these require less of 
our attention, they will look out for them- 
If this first class are failing be- 
cause of lack of privilege no greater social 
work can be done than to give them their 
chance. 

Everywhere you go you hear today 
about the threat of leisure, the use or 
misuse of that margin of spare time which 
the average individual has left after he 
has done the amount of daily work by 
which he earns his livelihood. Every ade- 

(Turn to page 139) 


selves. 
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HERE is a reason for the heading of this page. It enables 

me to talk about matters of a personal nature. It is my 

hope that many of these advantages have happened to 
you, because we are all interested in our own experiences. 
Besides, it is a lot of fun for me to talk about myself. But 
this page is not all egotism. I write about myself hoping to 
make you think about yourself. 

Most of us take ourselves for granted, not troubling to pick 
ourselves to pieces to see what makes us click. We do things, 
we react to incidents, we think without knowing why. 

Before I started this job, I laid four sheets of yellow paper 
beside my typewriter. I always write my copy on yellow paper. 

If you recall that last letter I wrote you, you will remember 
that I signed my name with a red pencil. I always sign my 
letters with a red pencil. 

I never knew why until recently. I was impatient with my 
wife about some trifle. Instead of quarreling with me, she 
laughed at me. It is all jake for your wife to laugh with you, 
but when she laughs at you, that is quite another matter. 

With all the dignity at my command, I demanded to know 
why she laughed. She replied that she shouldn’t have worn 
her blue dress when it was drizzling! ! 

I thought that was all drivel until she told me some things 
about myself with the brutal frankness of a blood relation, 
or the bloody frankness of a brutal relation, or something. 

Here is her story. 

I have always longed to live in the South Seas, like Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I read with avidity any book written about 
that part of the world, from Herman Melville down to Frederick 
O’Brien. I love the music of the steel guitar and the hula songs 
and dances. 

It has always been my ambition to winter in Florida or 
California, and orange groves, coconuts, palms and cactus are 
my favorite vegetation. To fish, swim, wander along beaches 
gathering sea shells, just to lie in the sand—these are my 
greatest joys. 

At art exhibits, I pass by without a glance, a snow scene. 
Summer landscapes in vague blues and lavenders are equally 
unattractive to me. But a yellow and green summer landscape 
holds me fascinated. 

Winters here in Washington I merely mark time until May 
comes and we can slip out of town to our little country place 
on salt water, where I put in most of my time lounging on the 
wharf, drifting along the shore in a canoe, or wandering through 
the woods looking for wild flowers to tame. 

I lie for long hours on my back, looking up into the trees, 
watching my favorite orioles, gold finches and fly catchers, in 
which yellow predominates as a color scheme. 

For the first two summers there, I worked on the veranda in 
the sunshine. After I had received a few cracks on the head 
with ping-pong balls and been interrupted a thousand times 
by well-meaning but thoughtless guests, I built myself an office 
beneath the veranda, in which I can be secure from interrup- 
tions. The office has windows to the south and west, and the 
sun shines in all day long. 

The part of our home I was most interested in building was 
the solarium on top of the house. Here I can lie in the sun and 
soak up the rays of Old Sol for six hours out of the day with- 
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out interruption. 

I have never bought my wife a garment, pajamas, undies, 
negligee, which was not either green or yellow. I select no 
other color except red, and it has to be a certain shade of red 
at that. 

I like green until it begins to ease over to the blue shades. 
The more yellow in green, the better I like it. 

The red I like must be the shade in which yellow pre- 
dominates. I dislike the color of American Beauty roses and 
never buy any fabric, flower or painting with that color in it. 

I was not conscious of these quirks in my mental make-up 
until my wife told me about them. The reason back of it all 
is that | am a sun-worshipper. Because I am a sun-worshipper 
and the day was dreary and she wore a blue dress which verged 
on the purple, I was irritable. 

She says she was entirely at fault. She was headed for down 
town and did not think I would see the dress long enough 
to be irritated and bark at her. 

When I snarled, she laughed because she knew I could not 
help it. I was so dumb that I didn’t even know what was the 
matter, but she knew. She even said I never flirted with a 
woman who had on a blue dress, but that I had to be watched 
when there was a woman around who was dressed in green 
or yellow, especially if she was yellow or red-headed. 

Having unloaded all this on me, she laughed some more, left 
lipstick on the top of my head where you grow hair, pulled 
my ear and went on down town to buy everything she had seen 
advertised in the morning papers. 

Now you know why I write on yellow paper, sign my letters 
with a silly red pencil, and never like to wear that blue suit I 
bought three years ago! 

Well, what about it? Education or information is useless 
unless crystalized into action. 

It is absolutely stupid of me to be irritated because the sun 
doesn’t shine. We have had a weather bureau in the United 
States for about fifty years, but so far as I can see they haven't 
improved the weather a bit. It is going to rain a certain num- 
ber of days every year, so I have decided that the best thing | 
can do is what they do in Spain. They just let it rain. At least 
they did when Alphonso was king, and I suppose the new 
government still follows that old Spanish custom. I am going 
to adopt it as a life plan from now on. 

If I meet you dressed in a blue suit, I'll try to realize that 
there are just as many homely men wearing brown, tan and 
other clothes with a yellow tone as there are men wearing blue 
suits. Ill try to like you just as well as if you had on Nile 
green clothes. 

When | meet a woman in a blue dress, I shall—but we 
won't go into that. 

Half the little kinks that have made me and my friends 
unhappy are founded on just as silly prejudices as these. 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Gentile, Republican, Democrat, 


Easterner, Westerner, Yankee, Canadian; all those distinctions 
have no place in the mind of a true Kiwanian because they are 
all founded on reasons as flimsy as my weakness for yellow 
and warm colors as opposed to blue and cold colors. 

I believe [ll try writing on white paper and signing my 
name with a black pencil! 





A Tale of Three Clubs 


Madison, South Dakota, Gains 35% 
in Six Months 


By Karu E. Munot, President, Kiwanis Club of Madison, South Dakota 


HIS is an age of championships! 
Golf championships, baseball cham- 
championships, 


pionships, speed 


tree-sitting championships, number-of- 
wives championships, and what have you? 
This is what Mindful of the 


soul-stirring editorials of Roe Fulkerson 


we have! 


and the stimulating suggestions of Presi- 
dent Harris and Secretary Parker dedi- 
cated to the that Kiwanis 
International needs more good members, 
the Kiwanis Club of Madison, South Da- 
5,000 happy people) 


proposition 


kota (population 
decided to increase its membership both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

In June we had thirty-seven dyed-in- 
the-wool Kiwanians. For several years, 
we have varied from about thirty-five to 
forty-five members. We decided to ex- 
pand. Newspapers from the East brought 
occasional rumors of a “depression” but 
here in a land so attractive that presidents 
choose it for a summer playground and 
even the grasshoppers select it for their 
world conventions, we paid little heed to 
these “false-reports.” We believe that a 
depression is only a state of mind, any- 
how, and we were all too busy to do much 
thinking about the artificial prosperity 
following the war, and the contrast be- 
tween those times and these. Maybe that’s 
why thinks we are all 
“Sons of Wild Jackasses” because we re- 
fuse to be bothered by statistics but go 
right ahead enjoying life and thanking 
Providence that we have good health and 
sound nerves. Anyhow we made a survey 
of our classification and squared it with 
the potential Kiwanians on our business 
streets and got down to the business of 
building Kiwanis. 

By December 1, we had fifty full-time, 
all-tinre, every-time Kiwanians on our 
membership roll and December 16 we 
celebrated our “Golden Jubilee” by a 
gay Ladies Night Program and Theater 
Party. In brief, we gained thirteen mem- 
bers in less than six months and showed 
an increase of over thirty-five per cent 
over our June membership. That’s our 
challenge to the field. We may not have 
the best record in Kiwanis International 
and we're willing to be beaten by a better 
club. All we want to learn is the name 
and address of that better club. We'll 
give a prize to any club in Kiwanis In- 
ternational which reports a better record 
of membership increase during the last 


Senator Moses 





six months of 1931 on a percentile basis 
and we hope there are many such clubs. 
True “we-builders” can’t be 
can’t even be impeded by a man-made 
depression, and Kiwanis philosophies of 
good cheer and hope are more essential 


stopped, 


in present-day America than they were 
back in the days when we were all wear- 
ing twenty-dollar shoes and using dollar 
bills for pen-wipers. 

Here’s one other thing which we believe 
is fully as important as our membership 
During 1931 we have not lost 
a single member from our club for rea- 


increase. 


sons other than removal from the city. 
Not a single Kiwanian has turned thumbs 
up and called “Quits”; not a man has 
lost his nerve and dropped out because 
his stock dividends have dropped down 
and his unpaid invoices have piled up. 
The editor of a certain loud-spoken, 
green-backed magazine has said that 
South Dakota is in the “bible belt” of 
America. Granted! Biblical admonition 
cautions us not to “hide our light under 
a bushel.” Hence this challenge to the 
field. We make it not in the spirit of 
bragadoccio or of boastfulness but in the 
truly reverend spirit of Kiwanis advance. 
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What we have done, others can 
do. The formula is a simple one. 


ment. 


First, keep the corners of your mouths 
turned up. Second, present Kiwanis to 
the uninitiated as a much-needed antidote 
for the pessimistic poison which is so 
rampant today. Third, believe it can be 
done. Fourth, do it. 

With the above formula 
every member of our club, we made this 
thirty-five per cent increase during the 
past six months and we retained every 
member of our club. The president had 
little to do with it. The secretary did a 
little more, but he too played but a small 
part. The Membership Committee did its 
work well, but all three agencies contrib- 
uted but a part of the harvest. 
The entire thirty-seven builders got to 
work and practiced what they sang; put 
their motto to work; cancelled the letters 
“de” and “i” out of the Indian sign, “‘de- 
pression,’ and obeyed the command, 
“press on.” “De” is the beginning of de- 


permeating 


minor 


pression and also the beginning of death. 
Such matters have no place in a Kiwanis 
meeting or in a Kiwanis schedule of activ- 
ities. Whether we are “national cham- 
pions” in membership maintenance and 
growth or just the “tail-twisters” who 
urge other clubs to report greater and 
more significant accomplishments, we 
care not. We’ve made our challenge and 
we await results. And in the meantime, 
“Mimic Madison”—*press on.” 





Lowville, New York, Gains 77%! 


Did Somebody Say “Depression?” 


By O. T. Anperson, Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Lowville, New York 


HE Kiwanians of Lowville have 
heard rumblings in the distance and 
somebody said that these rumblings 

were produced by people in other places 

growling at business conditions. Kiwani- 
ans here said “How come?” The inform- 
ant then patiently proceeded to explain 
that conditions everywhere were so bad 

that it had produced what was called a 

depression. Indeed, we were told the de- 

pression was so bad that even Kiwanis 
clubs in other cities were feeling it be- 
cause the members were dropping out. 

We laughed and were told that we need 

not laugh because we ourselves would 

feel it. That was about ten weeks ago. 

At that time we had about twenty-six 
active members and we could count on 
at least half of these to be there regularly 
at the meetings. Well when we looked 
these facts in the face we began to won- 





der if this thing called depression had 
hit us so we determined to find out. 
Before I tell you how we went about 
finding out just how hard we were hit, let 
me say that we tried to go at the prob- 


lem intelligently. We studied it from 
every angle. We knew that our club 


needed a greater loyalty on the part of 
all of the active members and we knew 
that we also needed fresh blood 
to inject into the veins of our club. How 
to get all this was the question. We were 
aware of the evils of Attendance Contests 
and New Member Contests but we 
planned a contest just the same and tried 
to plan it so that all of the evils would 
be avoided. This is what we did. 

We divided our twenty-six loyal Ki- 
wanians into two sides of thirteen each. 
These we formed into two football teams 
giving each man a position to play right 


some 
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from quarterback to sub. A big chart 
was placed on the wall to indicate the 
progress of the two teams as they waged 
their ten-week football game. Rules? 
Sure we had rules. Here they are. Each 
side scored as many yards as they had 
men present. There were absolutely no 
excuses granted. If they were not there 
that was their hard luck. Jf either side 
brought in a new member acceptable to 
the directors, they gained five extra yards 
for each such member. The side that had 
the least number present was not eligible 
for the weekly attendance prize. The 
teams called themselves the Army and 
the Navy. The prize was a banquet to the 
winner at the end of the contest. 

Now a word as to the progress of the 
battle. The first crack out of the box the 
Navy brought in four new members, all 
of them acceptable to the directors, 
so right off the bat they shot into the lead 
twenty yards. Then the Army 
brought in two new members and the 
Navy one more and the Army two more 
so that on the last night of the contest 
the Navy was in the lead fourteen yards. 
Then on that last day at a directors meet- 
ing held previous to the dinner at the 
office of the president, we were to bring 
in other applications if we had any. The 
Navy had three. All acceptable. Fifteen 
more yards. They thought the Army was 
sunk. But the Army was far from sunk 
because they made a last minute touch- 
down with seven new members and won 
the contest and the free banquet. 


over 


Now a summary of the results. The 
Navy brought in eight new members and 
the Army brought in eleven new members 
for a total of nineteen new members and 
since the contest we have had another 
addition and now we have a club of forty- 
six active members. Make no mistake, the 
directors did not by any manner of means 
accept all of the applications that were 
Seven were denied for very 
good reasons. 


received. 


Depression? Well there were nineteen 
of the business men of Lowville who were 
glad to plank down their checks for the 
privilege of belonging to a club that does 
things. Furthermore we now have a wait- 
ing list because the classifications are 
filled up and we have several more who 
now have their applications ready to hand 
in. Depression? Where? Not with the 
business men of Lowville. 

But some of you calamity howlers will 
say that the attendance will drop off now 
that the contest is over. Oh yeah? I don’t 
mean to be sarcastic but you are invited 
to come to the Lowville Kiwanis club 
meetings any time and see the enthusiasm 
there now. And at the last meeting every 
member made a bet with every other 
member that he would be at Kiwanis 
meetings more often. This is the bet. The 
half with the best attendance record at 
the end of May 1932 will be feted by the 
half with the poorest record. 











The 100 per cent increased Lakeland, Florida, club. 


In the picture are Harold C. Hippler, Past 
Governor, Harold V. Condict, Governor for 1932, and President Don Miller of the Lakeland club. 


But Lakeland, Florida, Goes After 100% 


Membership Increase and Gets It! 


By Harris G. Sims 
Member Kiwanis Club, Lakeland, Florida 


Head of Department of Journalism, Southern College 


RIDAY, November 13, 1931, was the 

luckiest day in the history of the 

Lakeland, Florida, Kiwanis club. It 
marked a 100 per cent increase in mem- 
bership since January 1—a national rec- 
ord which must have been extremely em- 
barrassing to that phantom wolf, Indif- 
ference, who howls threateningly outside 
the door of many an organization when 
times are not up to par. 

Members of the club little 
louder that day, ate with more gusto, 
puffed more contentedly on their smokes, 
pulled more wise-cracks, listened more 
attentively and laughed more heartily. 
They were a group of proud celebrators. 
And why not? They had set a new high 
mark in Kiwanis. 

Although the 100 per cent increase in 
membership was a big achievement, it 
was not the first success of Kiwanis-wide 
importance to be scored by the aggres- 
sive Lakeland group. It was the first 
club to come forward with a 100 per cent 


sang a 


attendance at the International conven- 
tion in Miami. 

And to deal further in 100 per cent sta- 
tistics, it ought to be recorded that there 
was virtually a 100 per cent attendance on 
the day of the membership celebration. 
Four members who were unavoidably out 
of town attended other clubs. Wesley 
Raymond, commercial aviator, flew 1,000 
miles to be present. Congressman Her- 
bert J. Drane of Lakeland was among 
the guests present. 

President Don Miller, a handsome stal- 
wart in his early thirties, who is taunted 
much too much because of his bachelor- 


hood, announced on January 1, that the 
Lakeland club ought to have more than 
twenty-nine members. In fact, he said 
the figure ought to be doubled. The mem- 
bers took him at his word and set out 
to find at least twenty-nine more commu- 
nity leaders. 

There was no noisy campaign. There 
wasn’t even a slogan. The twenty-nine 
members simply set a 100 per cent in- 
crease as their goal and kept on climbing 
until they got there. The Lakeland Ki- 
wanis club is the largest in the city. 
Lakeland has a population of 18,554. 

The luncheon celebrating the record in- 
crease was presided over by John R. 
Wright, lieutenant-governor, a past presi- 
dent of the club. H. V. Condict of Or- 
lando, governor-elect, and C. Harold 
Hippler of Eustis, past governor, were 
present to have a hand in the celebration. 
Tampa Kiwanians took notice of the event 
by sending over their president, Jake 
Beddingfield, to offer congratulations. 

W. S. Rodgers called for a vote of 
thanks to President Don for leading the 
club in such a singular achievement. The 
members jumped to their feet and ap- 
plauded. 

“Can that stuff. You fellows deserve 
just as much credit as I, and more,” Pres- 
ident Don replied in other words less 
abrupt and more appreciative. 

After the luncheon the group went to 
Southern College to pose for the photo- 
graph which appears in this issue. Inci- 
dentally, the Kiwanians had a big part 
in persuading the trustees of Southern 
to locate the institution in Lakeland. 
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THe Kiwanis MAaGaziNe 


Chattanooga Kiwanis-Farmers 
Institute 


2500 ATTEND—STATE FUNDS NOW APPROPRIATED—CLUB BACKS 
STANDARD GRADING AND PACKING BILL 


BY W. G. FOSTER 


Lieutenant Governor; Past President 


Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee 





ORE than __ twenty-five 
hundred guests, includ- 


ing farmers and _ their 
wives from seventeen counties in 
Tennessee, five in Georgia and 


two in Alabama, attended the 
ninth annual Chattanooga 


Kiwanis-Farmers Barbecue and 
Institute and made that occasion 
the most successful in its history. 

Although the 
supporters were forced to submit 
to the delay of their legislative 
program for grading and stand- 
farm products 
and in a sense had failed to put 
across their keynote work of the 
previous year, the annual get- 
together not only did not lose 
any of the enthusiasm of pre- 
vious years but brought out the 
most enthusiastic demonstration of farmer 
friendship for Kiwanis that the event has 
yet inspired. 

Started as a little good-will builder for 
Hamilton County farmers and Chat- 
tanooga with about a hundred reluctant 
farmers present at the first spread, the 
Kiwanis outing has grown to be recog- 
nized as Chattanooga’s most valuable 
civic institution of its type. It has reached 
such proportions that the club is no 
longer able to finance it in full and has 
been forced for the past two years to seek 
contributions from its friends. These 
have been freely given and there has been 
no let-down in the scope and preten- 
of the occasion. After last 
year’s big gathering, and while the still 
larger one of this year was in prospect, 
the club was given encouraging proof that 
the city has realized the importance of 
the project by putting through the legis- 
lature a bill authorizing the expenditure 
of $2,000 of public funds for next year’s 
barbecue. 

Instantly on this determination being 
made known, there was a chorus of pro- 
test, from both city and country guests. 
One county agent after another wrote 


club and its 





ard Tennessee 


tiousness 


the local press and the Kiwanis club urg- 


by the presence of Harry Karr, 
Past International President, 
and chief speaker of the occa- 
sion; Henry Heinz, also Past 
International President and 
Walter Weiser, International 
Treasurer. Mr. Karr, 
nized as the father of the city- 
and-country good-will movement 
in Kiwanis delivered an inspira- 
tional address and suggested 
ways and means for coming out 
of the present abyss into which 
the farming industry has fallen. 
His was one of the most helpful 
of the many serviceable ad- 
dresses that have marked the 
institute and he will long be 


recog- 








Ira F. Templeton, chairman, 1931 Committee on Agriculture, and T. 
Carlton Wright, Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga. 


Past President Karr’s Farm 
Rejuvenation Program 


1. Elimination of waste of material re- 
sources 

2. Restriction of large areas for refor- 
estation 

3. Let the farmer make his own living 
on his farm and sell his surplus 

4. Codéperative production 

5. Codperative marketing 





ing that the club continue to run the 
institute, saying that the farmers had 
come to know the name of Kiwanis in a 
way in which they did no other civic 
organization, that Kiwanis stands to 
them as a symbol of unselfish service. The 
farmers feel, said the agents, that the 
Kiwanis club is the one group which 
sponsors a get-together with no other axe 
to grind than fellowship and a desire to 
help their farmer friends. Just what 
the present year will bring is uncertain, 
except that the Kiwanis club will see 
to it that the annual harvest of fellowship 
is continued, no matter who may be the 
technical sponsor. 


The Institute was honored last year 


remembered by the farmers and 
Kiwanians who heard him. 

The program was under the 
direction of Ira Templeton who was 
general chairman, Spencer McCallie as 
chairman of program and President 
Carlton Wright. F. T. L. (Ted) Nelson 
was in charge of the barbecue and other 
Kiwanians, veterans of the __ institute, 
assisted as well as the two dozen new 
members who have been welcomed into 
the club this year. Every county agent 
from the counties represented was pres- 
ent, to gether with six representatives of 
the University of Tennessee and a number 
of city and county officials, members of 
the legislature, Congressmen and U. S. 
Senators. 

The program was conducted along the 
usual lines as established a year or two 
after the Institute was started. The after- 
noon session started at one o’clock with an 
assembly session addressed by Past Pres- 
ident Karr. A two-hour meeting for 
departmental discussion meetings under 
the supervision of University of Tennes- 
see experts followed, after which came 
an hour for recreation at McCallie lake 
and athletic field. The barbecue was 
served at six o'clock, the evening session 
at seven-thirty o’clock supplying the cus- 
tomary climax. 

(Turn to page 141) 
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IDLE DOLLARS MUST AGAIN WORK 


OARDING has increased alarmingly in the United States. 
Few realize the large amount of currency which has 
been withdrawn from circulation and even less under- 
stand the serious consequences of the idleness of these dollars. 

President Hoover has expressed the conviction that prob- 
ably $1,500,000,000 have been withdrawn from banks and 
hidden in safety deposit boxes, bureau drawers, bed ticks, 
woolen socks, or other secret hiding places. This is over one- 
fourth of the nation’s gold reserve. Hoarded dollars do not 
even earn interest for their owners. The withdrawal of such 
a large amount of money from active circulation is a serious 
handicap to business. Idle dollars certainly mean idle men. 

But the most serious result of this hoarding is the contrac- 
tion of credit to the amount of some $15,000,000,000. It is 
estimated that each hoarded $10 reduces available credit by 
$100. This strangling of credit is even a greater handicap 
upon business than the lessened volume of money in circula- 
tion. Credit is the life of business. Such a serious contraction of 
credit obviously hinders the return to better business con- 
ditions. 

Under the leadership of President Hoover a nation-wide 
campaign has been planned to bring these hidden and idle 
dollars back into circulation and to restore credit to the more 
normal volume essential to business and industry. 

The purpose of this campaign is twofold: First, to educate 
the public in regard to the serious consequences of hoarding, 
especially the restriction of credit, and the function of banks, 
money, credit, etc.; and second, to get the hoarded $1,- 
500,000,000 returned to circulation and this vast sum of idle 
money back to work either by deposit in banks or by wise 
investment. 

A special issue of government bonds is to be offered so that 
those who are uncertain as to what investments are sound or 
who are still fearful of their banks may have in these govern- 
ment securities an investment of absolute safety. These 
government bonds will be for short terms with interest, and 
will be readily convertible into cash. The money received by 
their sale will be deposited by the government in local banks. 
It is obvious, therefore, that this new issue of government 
securities makes it impossible for anyone to offer any further 
excuse for hoarding money. 

The campaign was initiated through a conference at the 
White House called by President Hoover, at which were pres- 
ent about sixty representatives of some forty nation-wide 
organizations of all kinds—civic, labor, commercial, social, 
veteran, financial, patriotic, religious, service, etc. Your Sec- 
retary represented Kiwanis at this significant conference. The 
facts of hoarding and the plans for the campaign were pre- 
sented by President Hoover, President Dawes of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Mills. These various organizations have a total membership 
throughout the nation of some twenty to twenty-five millions, 
who represent every class and phase of community interest. 


The nation-wide campaign will begin March 7. To conduct 


this campaign there was formed the Citizens’ Reconstruction 
Organization, of which Col. Frank Knox of the Chicago Daily 
News was made chairman. There is an Advisory Committee 
consisting of the representatives present at the White House 
conference. State chairmen have been appointed to give 
general supervision to the campaign in their respective states. 
The campaign will reach the people directly in every com- 
munity throughout the nation by local committees. 

The campaign will be opened by a coast-to-coast broadcast 
over the red chain of the National Broadcasting Company, 
March 6, at 10:15 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. President 
Hoover, Secretary of the Treasury Mills, President Dawes of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and Senator J. T. 
Robinson will speak. The campaign will be supported by 
large publicity through the codperation of newspapers and by 
a vigorous program of broadcasting. 

Many people have the mistaken notion that the more ignorant 
and foreign born are probably the ones primarily responsible 
for this hoarding problem. At the White House conference 
the rather startling statement was made that the facts are 
quite contrary to this general impression. The worst hoarders 
are the supposedly intelligent, native-born citizens in reason- 
ably comfortable circumstances, whose deposits have been 
withdrawn not in the hundreds, but in the thousands of dollars. 

To overcome this hoarding evil it is essential that we have 
an aroused citizenry. We must secure the earnest and united 
action of all true citizens. They must carry on this campaign 
with a conviction that it is a patriotic duty to put these idle 
dollars back to work. Citizens must unite in a veritable war 
against hoarding which is such a contributing factor to the 
continuance of a depression in the richest nation in the world 
that has the men, machines, materials, and even the money (if 
not hoarded) for prosperity. 


All Kiwanis clubs in the United States are urged to lend 
their fullest support to the local committees of the Citizens’ 
Reconstruction Organization in their respective communities. 
Give leadership to the forming of such a local committee if it 
does not yet exist in any community. District officers are asked 
to give their fullest coéperation to this patriotic campaign for 
active dollars and better times. They should encourage the 
clubs to give earnest codperation to their local committees. 

Idle dollars must get back to work before idle men can again 
be put back to work. Expansion of business awaits restoration 
of normal credit. This campaign against hoarding is of large 
significance to every citizen. In this present war against de- 
pression we must see to it that there are no “economic slackers” 
who by their hoarding hinder victory. 

Kiwanians, do your full part in this campaign—“Idle dollars 
must again work!” 


e_ 
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I 1S regretted that space limitations do not 
I permit the publishing of the hundreds of 
reports that have been received showing how 
Kiwanis clubs have tackled the problem of 
mmediate The 

companyiuig stories are published to indi- 


relief in their communities. 


te the variety of ways in which clubs have 


responde to the necessity of the times. 


<<~<it>>> 


Aurora, Illinois, Backs Its 
Financial Institutions 


A 


uary 21, an 


RORA, Illinois, a city of 50,000 popula- 
Mayor, 


declared a five-day moratorium on Jan- 


tion, by proclamation of its 
! all business, financial, industrial, 
manufacturing and mercantile activities were 


’ 
suspended, 


The purpose of declaring this moratorium 
was to avert a_ possible financial crisis. 
\urora had experienced no unfortunate clos- 
ing of financial institutions and this move- 
nent was made in order to avert such a 


happening. 

A committee of 
the leadership of the committee 
in charge of this gigantic undertaking was 
given to Kiwanian W. M. Willett. 

Al] and leaders 
readily responded to the call Mr. 
Willett and pledge cards were offered to all 
depositors of every financial institution in the 


local civic leaders was 


formed and 


civic clubs business 


made by 


entire city for their signature, wherein it was 


agreed that they would not withdraw funds 
from the bank not necessary for their im- 
mediate use and that under no conditions 


would they withdraw more than 10% of their 
funds on deposit in any one month. 

The Aurora Kiwanis club symbolized the 
slogan of Kiwanis, “We Build,” by forming 
its own team and was responsible for approx- 
imately 10% of the signed pledges secured. 
after this moratorium was de- 


Five days 
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KIWANIS CLUBS 


“OUR GRAND BUSINESS UNDOUBTI 


AT A DISTANCE, BUT TO DO WHA 


clared, as originally planned, 98% of ali de- 
positors having pledged their support to this 
movement, every industry re-opened its doors 
again with a feeling that old man depression, 
so far as the vicinity of Aurora was concerned, 
had been defeated. 

This campaign advocated 
depositing of funds that had possibly been 
withdrawn and hidden away and on the first 
day of the continuance of business, $752,- 
000.00 had been re-deposited in the local 
banks. 

Aurora has taken the lead in following such 
a plan to avert a possible crisis before any 
of its financial 
to close and Kiwanis as usual furnished the 
leader for the campaign and was behind the 


also the re- 


institutions had been forced 


movement in a most noticeable way. 

The Journal of Commerce on January 24 
said, “Probably 
ever obtained in times of peace and degree 


no other municipality has 
of codperation which citizens of Aurora are 
extending to the ‘campaign of confidence’ 
augurated there to insure the future integrity 
of their financial institutions.” 


Roanoke Rapids-Rosemary, 
North Carolina, Buries 
Unemployment in a Ditch 

On January 18 a letter was received from 
President Carroll L. Wilson of the Kiwanis 
Club of Roanoke Rapids-Rosemary, North 
Carolina, saying that there was no unemploy- 
ment in that city at that time. Citizens of that 
recently incorporated city of 8,000 were faced 
with the problem of civic work to start in the 
spring but no funds available with which to 
begin work when it was most needed. 

A survey by The Roanoke Rapids Herald 
of which President Wilson is editor and pub- 
lisher, showed more than 150 jobless in the 
city. Information about all of them 
secured. Engineers had worked on plans for 
a water and sewer system; work could be 


was 





started immediately if 
the payroll money was 
available. But the City 
Council had its budget 
approved by the local 
government commis- 
sion and the Sanitary 
Commission was power- 
less to borrow money. 
The Kiwanis club 
stepped in and a plan 
was developed to have 
that organization begin 


the work under the 
supervision of the Sani- 
tary Board. The Ki- 


wanis club was to raise 
enough money to meet 
the payrolls for at least 
six weeks. And it did. 

By making an appeal 
to the local business 
and professional men, 
than $5,000 was 
raised in the form of 
a loan to the club, with- 
out interest or security 
other than the promise 
to pay back ten days 


more 


] 
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after the bond money 

- ry YP RTE The crew at work at Reoanok 
should become avail- 44% bis man, J. W. Smoot, bd 
able. An employment superintendent of the job. th 


hands in his pockets is Presik 
his second term as president 
political plea that it would nol 

of a# 


committee was formed, 
studied the applications 
and the selected were 
put to work. Twenty- 
four hours after the plans were finally formu- 
lated “dirt was flying.” 

Since starting this work, 200 men have 
been given employment. All criticism that 
men who worked in mills or offices could not 
effectively wield picks and shovels in ditch- 
ing has been buried in the nine-foot ditch. 
The labor cost ran under the engineer’s esti- 
mate. Every person in Roanoke Rapids felt 
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The Kiwanis tlub of Melfort, Saskatchewan, in answering an appeal from 
the Kiwanis Club of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, for aid to drought sufferers 
in Southern Saskatchewan, shipped 52,800 pounds of mixed vegetables for 
distribution. Among some of the schools assisting the Melfort Kiwanians in 
this work was the Silver Park School which contributed many bags of 

vegetables. 


ae 


ferers in Southern Saskatchewan. 
Babington, Archie P. McDonald, Lieutenant-Governor Harry S. Potter, Fran- 
cis George Smith and Albert G. Bagley. 
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Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Melfort, Saskatchewan, load- 
ing vegetables from a truck inte a box car for shipment to drought suf- 


Left to right: T. B. Jameson, Mayor A. R. 
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apids-Rosemary, North Carolina. 
charter member of the club and 


Hsmall man in the rear with his 


Carroll L. Wilson, now serving 
p says he was elected on the old 
lo to change horses in the middle 
fer ditch, 








that he had a part in 
this great community 
enterprise and what 
made them all feel good 
was that everybody ate 
on Christmas. The peo- 
ple believe that there is 
a Santa Claus. 

The bond issue was 
passed on January 12 
by a ten to one ma- 
jority. The election 
officers and poll work- 
ers, as well as precinct 
workers, nearly 
all Kiwanians. “Maybe 
its politics,” said Presi- 
dent Wilson, 
call it practical unem- 
ployment relief.” 


were 


“but we 


This plan aroused 
much interest in Wash- 
ington where details 


and photos were sent to 
the President’s Com- 
mittee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 


Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Nets $3,200 
Selling Apples 

The Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Kiwanis club re- 





cently went into the 

apple business on a 
large scale. Throughout the entire city, in- 
cluding business offices, homes and other 
places, Kiwanians went taking orders for 
fine, big, juicy “MacIntosh Reds.” Selling 
one apple at a time was too small for them 
so they started out taking orders for nothing 
less than a case. Following that members 
went on highways and byways, selling the 
fruit singly, by the case, or any other way 





Many runs have been pictured “ton” a bank, but 
this one shows a run “in” a bank as a result of 
the five day moratorium recently declared in 
Aurora, Illinois, and in connection with which 
Kiwanis played a most important part. $752,- 
000 was re-deposited in Aurora banks the first 
day business was resumed. 


| MEET THE TIMES 


LY IS, NOT TO SEE WHAT LIES DIMLY 
LIES CLEARLY AT HAND.” — Cartyte 


the customer desired, and 230 Kiwanians as- 
sisted by 400 ladies took up stands on street 
corners. The single apple sold for five cents 
and up, depending on the buyer. There was 
a lot of newspaper publicity regarding the 
event, including some fine display advertising, 
and as a result Kiwanian E. A. Gauvin 
(“Tony” to the members of that club) re- 
ported the net proceeds as $3,200 which went 
to the Kiwanis Welfare Board. Kiwanian 
I. A. Mahon was Chairman of the Kiwanis 
Apple Day Campaign Committee. 


Yonkers, New York, Wants 
Unified Program 

The Kiwanis Club of Yonkers, New York, 
adopted a resolution urging that Kiwanis In 
ternational take such steps as may be neces- 
national 
committee to codperate with other national 


sary to secure the formation of a 
organizations in order to establish a unified, 
coordinated program for the guidance of the 
American people to effect economic recovery. 
This resolution points out how a number of 
the organizations now committed to certain 
specific plans to stimulate business in general 
are not coordinated in an adequate 
manner. This club also took a stand approv- 
ing the plan of the Mayor of that city for 
bonding their 1931 deficit for ten years. 


now 


Melfort, Saskatchewan, Ships 
52,800 Pounds of Food 


There has been a shortage of food in the 
southern part of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. The Kiwanis Club of Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan, sent out an appeal and the Ki- 
wanis clubs of Melfort, Saskatchewan, and 
Hamilton, London, Midland, and Niagara 


Falls, Ontario, assisted in this work by send- 
ing carloads of vegetables and fruits to be 
distributed by the Assiniboia club to the 
sufferers of last summer’s drought. 

Lieutenant-Governor Harry S. Potter of 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, made the suggestion 
of sending a carload of mixed vegetables. 
The Melfort club formed a committee of eight 
members who visited the country schools and 
explained the object. This resulted in 52,800 
pounds of mixed vegetables being shipped to 
A ssiniboia. This club secured the cooperation 
of other organizations in surrounding towns 
and villages. 


Altus, Oklahoma, Has Miss De- 
pression Meet Mr. Frozen Assets 
The Kiwanis Club of Altus, Oklahoma, 
went at the problem a little bit differently 
by holding a “Kiwanis Hard-times Minstrel 
Show” which they reported to be one of the 
their de- 
in a long time. 
District Trustee Hutton of that Kiwanis club 
said that people of their community were 
pretty down in the mouth and so they de- 


biggest 


bomb-shells exploded in 
pression-ridden community 


cided the best thing to do was to provide 
something to cheer them up. One thousand 
people packed the auditorium for their show 
and 750 were turned away which made it 
necessary to hold the show a couple of more 
nights. The whole play from start to finish 
was home talent, in composition, directing 
and actors. 

The cast of characters included Messrs. 
“Al-fal-ucy Bull,” Bear, Advalorem Tax, De- 
Moratorium, Pessimist, 
Prosperity and Parson Brown. 

The Jubilee Chorus consisted of Misses 
Liquidation, Assignment, Gold 
Standard, Farm Relief, Interest, Inflation and 
Underconsumption, paired with 


pression, Hoover 


Receiy er, 


Messrs. 


Frozen Assets, Bankruptcy, Deficit, Silver 


















The Kiwanis Club of Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, held a charity movie food show in the latter part 
More than $1,600 was contributed in food as admissions, 


of 1931. 
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Standard, Wall Street, Dividend, Deflation 
and Overproduction. 

The other characters included Messrs. Un- 
employment, Reparation, Call Money, Stock 
Market, Bonus, Deferred Payment, Surplus. 
War Debt. Five Cent Cotton, Twenty-Five 
Cent Wheat, Paving Tax, Income Tax, Eco- 
nomic Recovery, Panic, Politics, Balanced 
Budget, Eighteenth Amendment, Bull and 
Margin. 

There was a specialty dance by Mr. Happy 
Daze and a Brown Skin Chorus, which sang 
and danced, including Misses Hope, Faith, 
Charity, Benevolence, Morality and _ Inter- 
national Good Will, Mrs. Flutie Belcher, 
Uncle Josh, Mr. Alliwishus Prosperity and 
Miss Optimisus Goodtimes. 

As their program said, “Folks, come out 
and see Miss Liquidation, that red_ hot 
mama, thaw out Mr. Frozen Assets, that cold 
blooded high-brow pappy.—Say, you oughta 
see Farm Relief and Wall Street get to- 
gether.” 

The club netted $240 on this which was 
turned over to the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion to buy milk for undernourished children 
in the schools and this was done on admis- 


sion prices of ten and twenty-five cents. 


Main Line, Pennsylvania, 
Holds Mass Meeting 


Last summer members of The Main Line 
Kiwanis Club of Pennsylvania, which mem- 
bership comes from a number of residential 
communities extending from City Line, Phila- 
delphia, expressed their desire to have the 
club formulate some definite plans of action 
to codperate with The Main Line Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee. A mass meeting was 
resolved for the purpose of making a new 
pledge of patriotism and reaffirming faith in 
our country, its institutions, principles and 
ideals. A meeting was scheduled at the 
Lower Merion Junior High School at Ard- 
more, October 16. 
pointed, ene member volunteered to furnish 


Committees were ap- 


free a full-page advertisement in his news- 
paper, calls were made by telephone, tele- 
graph, letter and by person and more than 
150 social service, industrial, patriotic, fra- 
ternal, religious and civic organizations were 
reached. Various sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to handle transportation, parking, 
ushering, music, the program, etc. It was a 
hig occasion. Banners were hung across 
streets, a broadcasting music truck was 
secured and hundreds of posters were dis- 
tributed in all the stores. 

The presence of 1,300 people indicated the 
tremendous amount of work done in a very 
limited time. The program included addresses 
by Edwin W. Ehman, Chairman, Emergency 
Committee; S. E. Downs, Superintendent of 
Education; Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Director, Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; Hon. Samuel 
M. Vauclain, Chairman, Baldwin Locomotive 
Company; Hon. Fletcher W. Stites and Hon. 
William I. Schaffer, member, Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. Kiwanian E. E. Burlingame 
was chairman of the meeting. The High 
School band furnished the music and the 
trooping of the colors was provided by the 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 


Noblesville, Indiana, Works 
on Unemployment 


In a published statement, the Kiwanis 
Club of Noblesville, Indiana, said that Ki- 


wanis is not in the charity business but it is 
in the business of helping in a crisis—what- 
ever kind that affects the well-being of a 
community. Such a crisis is the present un- 
employment crisis. 

A little over a year ago the Hamilton 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross 
with headquarters at Noblesville perfected a 
plan of social welfare which has been func- 
tioning very successfully in that county. Be- 
fore this plan was initiated, the chairman of 
the Red Cross chapter appealed to the 
Noblesville Kiwanis club for its support in 
putting the plan in operation, which club is 
the only organization of business men in 
Noblesville and the success of every com- 
munity undertaking in that city depends 
virtually upon its endorsement. 

One of the members of the club, Rev. G. E. 
Jones, has been a leader in all forms of re- 
lief work and for his service in connection 
with the American Red Cross, Travelers’ Aid, 
Child Health, Anti-Tuberculosis and Unem- 
ployment Relief Associations, was awarded 
the Civic Service Citation Medal for 1931 by 
representatives of all the leading organiza- 
tions in that city. 

Through his efforts 355 persons got em- 
ployment last winter, 432 calls were made 
at his home in less than four months by 
people who needed help, 800 visits were 
made by him in working to relieve the un- 
employed and he made as many as forty 
personal calls in a day. 


National City, California, 
Has Woodyard 


In National City, California, a local cam- 
paign for the relief of the unemployed was 
placed under the sponsorship of the Ki- 
wanis club of that city. One of the first 
things that was done was to sponsor and 
finance a community woodyard which hired 
men who had no other employment. Registra- 
tion of all the unemployed was held at the 
office of the Chamber of Commerce. Every 
cent taken in went for hiring men and pay- 
ing for only the necessary expenses. It was a 
non-profit venture and every cent taken in 
went for wages, except that paid for the 


trees, 


Royal Oak, Michigan, Has 
Two Grand Slams 
The Kiwanis Club of Royal Oak, Michigan, 


reported having closed the year 1931 with 
two grand slams. The club planned a charity 
football game, receipts of which totaled more 
than $1,500. $730 of this went to the Kiwanis 
Charity Fund. The second grand slam con- 
sisted of a Saturday morning moving picture 
show for children only. The price of admis- 
sion was a wearable garment of clothing or 
a toy which could be repaired. About 1,200 
attended and all the material receivéd was 
turned over to the local Community Fund 
organization which had everything cleaned 
and repaired for distribution last Christmas. 


Some Clubs Hold Charity Shows 


The Portland, Maine, Kiwanis club put on 
a show “Our New Minister” for the purpose 
of raising funds for its under-privileged 
child and charity work with some of the 
members taking part in the show and the re- 
maining parts were taken by local amateur 
talent who donated their services. The Jef- 
ferson Theatre was donated through the 
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courtesy of an honorary member of the 
club, Bishop John G. Murray. The net pro- 
ceeds including the advertising from the 
program netted the club about $2,400. That 
will come in very handy. 

%* % * 

As a result of the midnight show of the 
Kiwanis Club of The Tonawandas held re- 
cently at Shea’s Riviera in North Tonawanda, 
New York, for the benefit of the club’s 
Charity Fund, $600 was raised. This fund is 
to be used entirely for the purchasing of 
shoes, rubbers, and overshoes for needy chil- 
dren of school age in The Tonawandas. The 
News Publishing Company revamped the 
regular daily edition of their paper and gave 
a whole front page of the Kiwanis extra to 
news of the club which was also used as a 
program for that special occasion. 

* * uK 

Kiwanian Harris G. Sims of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lakeland, Florida, writes about the 
charity show sponsored by that club during 
Christmas week which brought in four and 
one-half tons of food and a large quantity of 
clothing and toys for the families of Lake- 
land’s unemployed and for the local orphan- 
age. The value of the food was estimated at 
more than $1,000. The Sparks-Talley-Garner 
Theatre organization contributed the use of 
the Palace Theatre and the picture, and the 
operators and stage hands contributed their 
services. Kiwanians acted as ushers. 

ok BS * 

Three thousand five hundred people eager 
to do their part in a way that was easy for 
them to do so crowded Cray’s Theatre in 
Saint Johnsbury, Vermont, and brought food 
and money valued at almost $1,600 at the 
second annual Kiwanis Charity Movie. Tons 
of food of every variety, thousands of cans, 
hundreds of home preserves, truckloads of 
vegetables, orders for hundreds of quarts of 
milk and bread and cash in considerable 
quantity was most generously given to the 
needy. The citizens of that city were sur- 
prised themselves when at the time of the 
first show two large trucks were filled and 
left standing outside the theatre and the 
lobby was packed full of other foodstuffs. 
Charles S. Cray, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Saint Johnsbury, donated the use of 
the theatre for one entire day. Kiwanian 
George W. Cushman was chairman of the 
committee working on this. 

* * & 


Canton, Ohio, Carries On 
Despite Setbacks 


The record of the Kiwanis Club of Canton, 
Ohio, was worthy of mention to indicate how 
Kiwanis clubs are carrying on despite serious 
setbacks. This club had $7,900 tied up in 
one bank failure and $505 in another which 
made it a tough grind as the club spent 
$1,900 for a new building at their Fresh Air 
Camp in addition to another $1,000 for main- 
tenance; $600 for the Orphans’ Easter and 
Christmas parties last year, as well as $150 
for the Community and Emergency Relief 
Funds and $200 for vestments for the 
McKinley High School chorus. 


Columbia, South Carolina, 
After $100,000 in Work 
The Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South 


Carolina, is codperating with other service 
(Turn to page 142) 
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Terre Haute Develops Junior 
Agricultural Leaders 


[VE hundred and nineteen Vigo 

County boys and girls derived im- 

measurable benefit during the past 
year through the activities of thirty seven 
!-H Clubs supervised by junior leaders, 
and sponsored by the Terre Haute 
Kiwanis club. By reason of this assistance 
the number of 4-H projects in the county 
was almost doubled and Purdue Uni- 
versity gives out the information that 
Vigo County leads all the other counties 
in Indiana in the number of junior 
leaders. This may well be considered 
the outstanding agricultural activity of 
the Terre Haute Kiwanis club during the 
past year. 

These clubs were 
Kiwanian O. C. Redenbacher, who is 
Vigo County 4-H Club leader, and the 
whole group, including about as many 
more projects under the leadership of 
adult leaders, are also under his direc- 
tion. 

At the close of club activities for 1931 
the twenty-nine leaders who successfully 
completed their projects were given a 
trip to St. Louis by the Terre Haute 
Kiwanis club with all expenses paid. The 
trip included a visit to the National Dairy 
Show, National Poultry Show, National 
Horse Show, Shaw Garden, the St. Louis 
Zoblogical Garden, the Lindbergh tro- 
phies and many other points 


supervised — by 


BY CHARLES H. MOSS 


Lieutenant-Governor, Indiana District; 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute, Indiana 


ning, 10; Dairy Calf, 9; Alfalfa, 9; Beef 
Cattle, 3; Lamb, 2. 

The value of the products from this 
work runs into thousands of dollars. Baby 
beeves sold by 4-H Club members at 
public auction in Vigo County brought 
the highest prices on record in the United 
States, 2544 cents per pound. The prices 
ranged from 19 cents per pound, live 
weight to 30 cents. Two baby beeves 
raised by Wayne and Hugh Van Houtin 
were sold to the Terre Haute House, a 
local hotel where cuts were served at 
a regular luncheon of the Terre Haute 
Kiwanis club. 

The boys and girls 4-H Club movement 
is the most far-reaching rural economic 
movement ever brought forth in America, 
and its actual achievements 
are almost startling in 
rapidity and efficiency. 

It seems almost as if this 
movement was inspired by 
a power more penetrating 
and prophetic than the 
human mind. It is now 
laying the foundation upon 
which all rural economics 
will rest in the very near 
future, and it came into 
being just in time to rescue 
the farming industry from 








utter collapse, because of its inability to 
make further progress along hit-or-miss 
lines of procedure. 

Undoubtedly the greatest factor in the 
education which these boys and girls are 
acquiring is the value of leadership. 
They are learning the value of organiza- 
tion work and submission to plans that 
have been proven effective. 

Under the leadership of those who are 
now doing work as members or leaders 
of boys and girls 4-H projects, rural 
vocations will become as well and intelli- 
gently organized as industry and labor 
in general. When that day comes country 
life in America will be the world’s ideal. 

Terre Haute Kiwanians are taking a 
very active part in the program for the 
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of interest in St. Louis. Mr. 
C. D. Hansel, chairman of the 
Terre Haute Club Committee 
on Agriculture and Mr. and 
Mrs. O. C. Redenbacher ac- 





companied the leaders on the 
tour. 

In St. Louis the group re- 
ceived the welcome of the 
Down Town Kiwanis Club 
and the personal attention 
and guidance of O. E. Allen, 
Harry Kendall, secretary and 
W. R. Ellis, during the entire 
two days. 

The membership of the 
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training of 4-H Club mem- 
bers sponsored by the Indi- 
ana District Committee on 
Agriculture. As a part of that 
program a camp will be con- 
ducted at one of the Indiana 
State Parks. The Extension 
Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity and the State Con- 
servation Department are 
also codperating with the 
district committee. 

Kiwanis clubs can do great 
work, of far-reaching value, 
in sponsoring 4-H Club lead- 





| ership in their communities. 
There is no better oppor- 





clubs under junior leadership 
was as follows: Clothing, 
218; Corn, 72: Pig. 49; 
Poultry, 42; Potato, 39; 
Garden, 33; Health, 17; 
Food Preparation, 16: Can- 


Kiwanis Club, C. 


Top right: Hugh and Wayne Van Houtin with their prize 4-H Club calves that 
were served to the members of the Terre Haute Kiwanis club. 
Standing, left to right: O. E. Allen, Director of Agriculture, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; Harry Kendall, Secretary, Down Town St. Louis Kiwanis Club; 
©. C. Redenbacher, Vigo County, Indiana, Club Agent. 
W. R. Ellis, former chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Down Town St. Louis 
D. Hansel, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Kiwanis 


Club of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


At extreme right: 


tunity open for a great work, 
or one that will bring more 
substantial returns in econ- 
omic, political or social wel- 
fare throughout the world. 
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On to Detroit 


IWANIS International conventions have been held in 

Detroit, Providence, Birmingham, Portland, Cleveland, 
Toronto, Atlanta, Denver, St. Paul, Montreal, Memphis, 
Seattle, Milwaukee, Atlantic City and Miami, and now we are 
going back home again to Detroit. 

Detroit, the city in which the first Kiwanis club was built: 
Detroit, the birthplace of Kiwanis; Detroit, in which town and 
club still lives the first man to sign an application for member- 
ship in a Kiwanis club. 

Centrally located, so that transportation is low; filled with 
excellent hotels, so that accommodations are plentiful in quan- 
tity and splendid in quality; on the border line of the two 
countries in which Kiwanis flourishes, it would seem difficult 
indeed to find a finer location for an International convention. 

At the International Council meeting in Chicago, Trustee 
McGregor suggested “Deluge Detroit with Delegates” as a 
slogan. This convention, with its plans complete, seems to offer 
more in the way of Kiwanis information and inspiration than 
any which has preceded it, and that is no reflection on past 
conventions, either! 

The Committee on Convention Program has shown its ex- 
cellent tentative program. The Kiwanians in Detroit are hard 
at it to make the visitors to their interesting city happy. All 
that remains is for the clubs to stir up equal interest in the 
hearts of their own members to “deluge Detroit with delegates.” 

All Kiwanians who attend International conventions become 
filled with Kiwanis enthusiasm and bring back to their home 
clubs a large part of this enthusiasm to leaven the home loaf. 

It is not too late to organize club On-to-Detroit committees. 
It is well worth the effort, for Kiwanis conventioning becomes 
a habit. The man who attends once is more likely to attend 
the next time. Get the habit and the benefits engendered by 
it. 

Detroit awaits you expectantly. Detroit invites you earnestly. 
Detroit will show you one of the most interesting cities on the 
continent. Its hospitality is Kiwanian and proverbial. 

Let’s “Deluge Detroit with Delegates!” 


* 


Ideas die quickly in some heads because they cannot 
endure solitary confinement. 


International 


ESPITE Kiwanis educational programs, editorials in THE 

Kiwanis Macazine, and every effort by International 
officers, a few Kiwanians yet confuse Kiwanis International 
and Kiwanis Headquarters. 

At the risk of being tiresome to many, this effort is made to 
be interesting to a few. 

Kiwanis International is the legislative body of our organiza- 
tion. it is composed of two representatives from each Kiwanis 
club in the United States and Canada, who meet annually in 
International convention to pass such laws as to them seem 
wise, that order rather than chaos shall exist in Kiwanis. 

International Headquarters is the small group of salaried 
employes at Chicago who, under the International Secretary, 
conduct the necessary clerical, statistical and correspondence 


THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


EDITORIALS 


BY ROE FULKERSON 
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work, together with the compilation and editing of this 
Magazine. 

International Headquarters is under the direct supervision of 
the International officers elected at the International conven- 
tion. Headquarters has nothing to do with policies, plans, 
legislation or assessments. These are all arranged by Kiwanis 
International and the officers elected by it, who hire, fire, 
promote, demote and carefully superintend every dollar ex- 
pended by the Headquarters staff. The budget of expendi- 
tures is made up by the Finance Committee, selected by the 
International President from among the elected officers. A 
corps of expert accountants go over the books of Kiwanis at 
regular intervals and render reports to the International of- 
ficers. 

In addition to the Finance Committee, the International 
President selects an Executive Committee from among his 
elected officers, a smaller group which meets more frequently 
and at less expense, to keep ward and watch over our affairs 
between full meetings of the Board of Trustees. 

International Headquarters is the body of employes who 
carry out the wishes of Kiwanis International under the direc- 
tion of the International officers elected by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for that purpose. 

All credit and all blame go to the International officers 
and not to International Headquarters, which merely carries 
out their orders and operates on budgets prepared for them. 


* 


The first sandwich was made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Strange, how many of that first batch have 
survived. 


The Age of Helplessness 


NE of the tendencies of modern civilization is a steady 

increase of the age of helplessness among young men. 

A few generations ago, a boy was self-supporting in his teens. 

Twenty-one years was his voting age, predicated on the belief 
that he was then a mature man. 

The average boy graduates from high school at eighteen. 
A four-year college course brings him to the age of twenty- 
two, if he has no set-backs. He is then ready for his four 
years in medical, law or engineering school, at the end of 
which time he is twenty-six, but not yet ready to practice his 
profession until after a couple of years as an intern, two 
years in a lawyer’s office or the same time as an assistant to an 
engineer. Twenty-eight years of age and still dependent on 
his parents for his daily bread! 

Is this wise? The years of dependence have steadily in- 
creased until a boy’s life is almost half gone before he is ready 
to. live. Half his days ended and he is yet of no service to 
humanity or himself. Half dead and still not self-supporting! 

Perhaps it is lucky that half our boys have to go to work 
after high school, so that they may get in a business position 
to give employment to these college graduates. They have 
from four to eight years business experience before the overly- 
educated boy gets busy. 

College and technical training are a necessity for a pro- 
fessional career. When a boy must work part of his way to 
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get such an education, he is appreciative. The work he does 
gives him business experience which he needs to turn his edu- 
cation to practical use. Many boys who are dependent on the 
bounty of their parents until they are thirty years of age, have 
little chance of success in professions already overcrowded. 

At the present rate of increase in the age of dependence, 
it will not be long until a man will be forty years of age before 
he begins to live! What age did Dr. Osler of Baltimore sug- 
gest as the proper time to chloroform a man because his 
usefulness to the world was at an end? 

Thinking educators admit that half the boys who go through 
college have wasted the four years and all the dollars it cost 
their parents. These boys would have better gone into business, 
trade or the arts when they left high school than to have de- 
voted those four years to baseball, basket-ball and football. 

All boys are not adapted to a college education, any more 
than all boys are adapted to medicine, law or electrical engineer- 
ing. Many of them are victims of parents trying to live over 
their own lives in those of their children, attempting to make 
of their boy that which they would have liked to have been, 
regardless of the boy’s adaptability to that particular work. 

Here is a vocational need of the highest order, and fruitful 
soil for Kiwanis work. When a boy is adapted to higher educa- 
tion, every opportunity should be given him to acquire it, but 
there is equal work for educators, parents and Kiwanians to 
discourage long college courses and the time of helplessness 
in the lives of young men who will make no use of the educa- 


* 


Life’s most interesting phenomenon is how good luck 


tion when acquired. 


follou Sa good worker. 
Civics 
TUDENTS of civics have determined that it is little use 
to try to develop civic pride in metropolitan cities. Slowly 
but surely the effort to beautify this continent has been reduced 
to the individual. 

Lots of things in all towns need to be changed to make them 
better places in which to live and bring up children. But 
there is little use to try to change them in big cities. That’s 
the wrong place to start. The small towns have to be changed 
first. When the big cities see that the small towns have reversed 
the flow of people back to the smaller and nicer towns, they will 
be compelled to change their attitude or become large slums! 

Good schools must be maintained, streets must be kept clean, 
pure water must be available for every one, honest city govern- 
ment must be insisted on. This can be accomplished only if 
every citizen recognizes his personal responsibility and casts 
his vote for these things, regardless of party politics. 

If this cannot be accomplished in the small towns, where 
people are closer to the city government and to each other, 
there is no use trying it in the large cities. 

To make a town beautiful, there is only one place to start, 
and that is in our own yard. We must paint the house, plant 
flowers, clean up the back yard plant ornamental trees. If half 
a dozen men in one block do all this, the rest of the residents 
will be shamed into doing it. From one nicely painted house 
with well-kept grounds will spread a desire among neighbors 
for that same cleanliness and beauty. 

Thus we get a town beautiful, a town where people are 
mindful of their duties to the neighborhood, and in turn inter- 
ested in the plan of that town as handled by its officials. 

There is no better work for Kiwanis clubs than this. If 
every Kiwanian started to beautify his town by beautifying his 
own home, he would initiate a work which would spread over 
all the municipality. Once it is known that Kiwanians are 
home lovers and home beautifiers, it is easy to interest the club 
in movements in favor of parks, better streets, better lighting 
systems, and better water; in brief, better towns. 

This is the sort of thing which keeps the youth of the home 
town at home, which prevents boys and girls from drifting away 
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to great cities. A boy or girl raised in a town beautiful finds 
less glamor in the dirty, slum-cursed city, with its clatter and 
unrest. The young men make the home town, and the best 
civic work is keeping them at home. 


* 


It’s marvelous, the number of high salaried employes 
who have been offered partnerships in the last two 
years. 


Budgets 


VERY well managed Kiwanis club handles its finances on 
a budget system but some clubs miss the splendid plan 
of budgeting their programs as they do their finances. 
Hit-or-miss, rule-of-thumb programs, make for an uninter- 
ested club membership. Every board of every club should 
sit down with the president and the club program chairman 
and carefully and systematically budget programs for at least 
three months ahead that they may have continuity and purpose. 
The greatest mistake any club can make is to select speakers 
and let them choose their own subjects. The budget plan 
selects subjects on which the club should be informed, and 
then finds speakers to discuss them. 
Such a budgeting, with a sprinkling of entertainment, will 
hold continued interest and keep the attendance up. Un- 
planned programs are the beginning of poor attendance and 


lackadaisical interest. 


[ny man is a sinner who pillories a man because he 
is another 
War 
e the nations involved in the Great War, like hospital pa- 
tients, are counting what the operation cost and picking 
at the bandages. The Carnegie Endowment has shown that 
this war cost $340,000,000,000 and 10,000,000 lives. 

According to Mr. Andrew Mellon, the little brawl cost the 
United States $51,000,000,000, counting interest to date. As 
recently as 1885, that sum would have bought the whole 
United States and everything in it. 

Today, it would buy sixteen states like Alabama, or three 
Californias, with a couple of Colorados thrown in. It would 
buy the entire State of New York, with New York City thrown 
in, and there would be enough change left over to buy four 
states like Maryland. 

If you had started throwing away dollars the day Christ 
was born and kept it up at the rate of one dollar a minute, 
without pausing to eat or sleep, you would only now be starting 
on your second billion. 

At five per cent, $51,000,000,000 would provide an annual 
income of $2,550,000,000, or enough to pension 2,125,000 old 
people at $100 a month, virtually abolishing poverty in this 
country. This is what the World War cost us in the United 
States to date, and the end is not yet. In Canada the propor- 
tion is probably much greater. 

Was anything involved in that struggle worth that much? 
Can any nation afford to go to war for any reason except in- 
vasion? No remedy is suggested, because there are already a 
hundred panaceas which are supposed to abolish war. In fact, 
this war itself was supposed to be a war to end wars! 

Observers warn that another world war is just around the 
corner which, unless headed off, will make the last one look like 
a piker in money cost, in loss of life and destruction. 

Every Kiwanian should let it be known to every legislator 
that the time has come when no man can be elected who does 
not do everything in his power to avoid a recurrence of the 
world’s greatest disaster. Jingoism, the call to patriotism to 
gain a moment’s publicity for the speaker, everything of that 
kind must be suppressed, and the world given a chance to 
get back on an even keel, if civilization is not to be supplanted 
by chaos and government by anarchy! 
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International Committee 
Suggestions 


KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CLUBS BETTER 


jy H. B. Aven, CHamrMan 
International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations 

een you think of any social activity that 

clubs indulge in that pays greater divi- 
dends for the amount invested than do inter- 
club meetings? The value of inter-club re- 
lations cannot be overestimated. 

If an individual wrapped up in himself 
makes a small package, does not the same 
hold true with a club? Men and clubs grow 
and develop, get a greater vision, as they in- 
crease their contacts and widen their ac- 
quaintanceship. 

| have known towns where there existed 
bitter feeling towards the other town nearby, 
even to the extent of handicapping and re- 
tarding their growth, where, after Kiwanis 
clubs were built in them and the clubs visited 
back and forth, a better and more harmonious 
understanding was reached and both at- 
tained a greater development. 

Of course, to get results from inter-club 
relations they must be indulged in more. 
There must be a definite program adopted 
and lived to religiously. There are many 
plans to be used in accomplishing better 
inter-club activities. They are all well known 
to most of the clubs and to the officers of 
clubs and district. 

Every club has a record of the inter-club 
activities in which they engaged last year. 
The number of times their club visited with 
other clubs and the number of times their 
club entertained another club. May I ask 
just this: Will you pledge your club to make 
at least one more visit to a neighboring club 
and to invite and entertain at least one more 
club at your club meetings during the year? 
This is not a lot but if this is done it will 
mean that throughout International there 
will be held at least 3754 more inter-club 
meetings this year than last. The benefits 
thus gained in this intercourse are ines- 
timable. 

There is no time like now to make this 
plan and to incorporate it in your program 
for the year. Plan to hold a certain number 
of inter-club meetings and have the plan 
include at least two more than were held 
last year. 

It has been said that Kiwanis is a clearing 
house for worth-while ideas. In what better 
way can ideas be passed along and exchanged 
than by inter-club visitations? One of the 
greatest assets of Kiwanis is the opportunity 
it affords to build friendships among men of 
the caliber and type that we like to know and 
call our friends. It is fair to believe that 
some of our dearest and most prized friends 
have been made in Kiwanis. 

Friendly rivalry is always beneficial. All 
Kiwanis clubs are in existence for the good 
that they can do. Inter-club meetings give a 


club an opportunity to strut its stuff!—to 
demonstrate its interest by a better attend- 
ance. By the publicity which usually follows 
inter-club meetings, the world is made to 
know of the conscious driving force to newer 
and higher ideals Kiwanis has set for itself, 
and popular interest is aroused in Kiwanis 
activities and ideals. From this melting pot 
of diversified energy and popular interest an 
intelligent experience is gained and in such 
meetings the unselfish interest of our fellow 
men is enlisted in Kiwanis objectives. 

May I urge the coéperation of every dis- 
trict officer and Committee on Inter-Club in 
our matchless organization in this worth- 
while Kiwanis activity? May we not over- 
look this opportunity early in the year of 
widening our influence for good by a determi- 
nation to know our neighbor better? 


AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 
CAMPAIGN 


By Guy Guernsey, CHAIRMAN 


International Committee on Public Affairs 


for United States 

HE committee has called the attention 

of clubs to a nation-wide contest in the 
interest of traflic safety which is being spon- 
sored by the National Safety Council. Since 
every city of over 1,000 population is eligible 
for entrance in this contest, each club is 
urged to see that its city participates in it. 

With a motor vehicle death toll which to- 
taled 33,000 in 1931, drastic measures are 
needed to overcome the public apathy which 
now hinders preventive efforts. Those public 
officials and civic organizations that are striv- 
ing in the face of public indifference to do 
a real job of accident prevention need the 
support that this contest will give them. 

Your committee has forwarded an outline 
of the requirements to clubs, who are urged 
through their Committees on Public Affairs, 
or special committees on traffic safety, to take 
responsibility of going as far with the special 
suggestions given by the International com- 
mittee as the interest. of the community in 
saving human life and property will permit. 
Further details of the contest, which have 
been worked out with the greatest care by 
experts, are available through the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

Bearing on this subject of traffic safety, a 
pamphlet entitled “Tremendous Trifles” has 
been issued by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, and a copy has been sent by the com- 
pany, with the approval of your International 
committee, to every club president. This 
pamphlet presents facts and figures on auto- 
mobile accidents which are certainly star- 
tling. A study of the pamphlet, extra copies 
of which may be secured from the Travelers 
Insurance Company, will suggest many meth- 
ods by which Kiwanis clubs and individuals 


can contribute to the sum total of traffic 

safety. 

The reduction of automobile accidents is 
of vital importance to all of us. 

The following suggestions on safety have 
been called to the attention of the club Com- 
mittees on Public Affairs: 

l. Organize, coach and equip junior safety 
patrols in schools; give them an annual 
picnic or entertainment; boost and pat- 
ronize them. 

2. Provide schools with National Safety 
Council regular classroom material on 


~ 


safety. 
Organize a safe drivers’ club in the high 


w 


school. 

4, Institute a safety lane campaign. 

5. If local trafic ordinances are not ade- 
quate, promote the passage of Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinances. 

6. Aid the state adoption of a Model Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, and particularly the 
Driver’s License Law, if such a law has 
not already been passed. 

Conduct an annual safety campaign. 

8. Codperate with your Police Department 
in its enforcement work and in adoption 
of proper regulations for parking, etc. 

9. In cities where no organized group has 
made serious effort to supervise and 
tackle the traffic problem scientifically, 
call together the representatives of every 
civic body and every official related to 
direction of traffic or safety promotion 
and organize a city or county-wide safety 
commission. 

10. Fasten upon the local officials and the 
leading citizens the responsibility of 
organizing and maintaining a permanent 
association for the purpose of reducing 
the hazards which confront the old and 
young alike, and facilitate the movement 
of vehicular traffic in a safe and sane 
manner. 

The Canadian clubs have received similar 
suggestions from the Committee on Public 

Affairs for Canada. 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED 
CHILD WORK 


By W. E. Wotcorr, Cuamman 
International Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child 
CB R International committee believes 

that its chief duty is to assist clubs in 
every possible way to visualize a constructive 
program which will best fit into the commu- 
nity’s needs, and also to codperate with the 
clubs in the carrying through of such a pro- 
gram. 

Attention is called to the leaflets published 
by Kiwanis International entitled “The Under- 
Privileged Child” and “Program of Personal 
Service to the Under-Privileged Child.” 
These two leaflets might well serve as a chief 
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guide in the visualization and formulation of 
the year’s program. However, a few warnings, 
which are the result of experience, will not 
be amiss: 
1. Don’t undertake too large a program. 
2. Avoid duplication of effort in your com- 
munity by a round table conference and 
codperation with your public welfare or- 
ganizations. 
Avoid being made a collecting agency by 
any organization. 
Time and hard work, in addition to vision, 
are required for leadership in this activity, 
but the consciousness of having been of serv- 
ice to even one truly under-privileged child 
is a rich reward. 

Your International committee is asking for 
a report on the under-privileged child work 
done by clubs for the year from March 1, 
1931, to March 1, 1932, and a blank for this 
report has been mailed to the clubs. Atten- 
tion is called to the request that the reports 
be forwarded to the respective chairmen of 
the district Committees on Under-Privileged 
Child by April 10. 


ATTENDANCE CONTESTS 


sy Paut F. NeverMan, CHAIRMAN 


International Committee on Attendance 
HE strength of Kiwanis comes from the 
fact that nearly 100,000 men, leaders in 

almost 1.900 communities in Canada and the 
United States. have agreed upon certain defi- 
nite objectives and are striving to serve by 
translating into actuality the possibilities sug- 
gested by this program. Kiwanis member- 
ship is realizing more, as time goes on, the 
strength developed by united and concerted 
action. 

The International Attendance Contest is 
a concerted effort, not only to boost averages 
during a limited period but to actually empha- 
size the importance of regular attendance. 
The intensive attendance period, namely, 
from March 7 to May 14 should feature at 
least one program devoted to the subject of 
attendance. This program should be in 
charge of the Attendance Committee and 
should present the importance of attendance 
as an essential to club activity. A special 
feature and one which would be both enter- 
taining and interesting would be to provide 
a card for each member giving average for 
previous year and rank in club attendance. 
The seating for the day could be arranged so 
that the member with the best attendance 
would occupy the place of honor with the 
rest grouped according to rank. 

The intensive period of the Attendance 
Contest, known as Period “B,” is a time for 
concentration upon a special feature as well 
as an important factor in club life. Period 
“B” should be used as a training period for 
better attendance, not only during the time 


of the contest, but for regular participation 
in the fellowship and friendship offered by 
the weekly meeting. 

We are living in an age when contests of 
all kinds are popular. Kiwanians, grown-up 
and successful boys, are as interested in out- 
doing the other fellow and in having their 
team, their club, outdo other Kiwanis clubs, 
as are your sons to win their games. 

The Period “B” of the contest does not 
have for its only objective the improving of 
averages for the ten weeks in question; rather 
is the period intended as a demonstration of 
what can be done and as a time for educating 
the entire membership on the value to the in- 
dividual, the club and the community, of 
regular attendance. 

Kiwanis is composed of community lead- 
ers, men who have made good in their busi- 
ness, trade or profession. Every man, regard- 
less of station in life, has certain definite 
obligations. The first is to the God who 
created him, the second to the parents who 
reared him and the third to the community, 
state and nation, which gave him opportunity. 
Kiwanis offers men an opportunity to repay 
the third obligation. Kiwanians are men of 
high purpose willing to repay with interest 
the community in which they live, in which 
they do business and in which they rear 
their families. 

Every Kiwanian would do well to place a 
placard in his office reading: 


KIWANIS DAY 

This hour is not mine. It belongs to my 

community” 

Let every Kiwanian do his part during 
Period “B” from March 7 to May 14, not 
alone to improve his own attendance, that 
of his club, his district and International, but 
more especially to help inculcate the thought 
that Kiwanis attendance is a community 
obligation. 


HOW PETERSBURG, 
VIRGINIA, MAINTAINS 
ITS ATTENDANCE 


By F. H. Coie 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Petersburg, 
Virginia—Silver Division Leader in 
Attendance in November 
OW does the Petersburg, Virginia, Ki- 
wanis club continue to maintain its ex- 
ceptionally high attendance record? 

It is hard for any one not acquainted with 
the activities of the Petersburg club to un- 
derstand just how this is accomplished for 
there are several factors that enter into the 
answer. 

Members are made to realize that in order 
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to hold interesting meetings it is necessary 
to have a full attendance. This thought has 
been put over so well that now the members 
take pride in their personal records, and in 
many instances they make sacrifices to be 
present; this partly explains why forty, of a 
total membership of seventy-six, had 100 per 
cent attendance for 1931. 

Prospective members before being taken 
into the club are reminded of the fact that 
good attendance is essential to becoming a 
good Kiwanian. This pre-explained require- 
ment of good attendance has not in the his- 
tory of the Petersburg club, prevented any 
one becoming a member. Suspension under 
standard rules for non-attendance is unneces- 
sary and unheard of. 

Adherence to the custom of holding meet- 
ings regularly at the same place, day, and 
week, have been very important factors. The 
meetings start on time, move along rapidly 
with good club singing and interesting fea- 
tures, and close on time promptly. 

The club has made a point of selecting as 
chairmen of the Attendance Committee men 
who would take particular pride in the club’s 
achievements, and would check up on ab- 
sentees, urging them to make up all meet- 
ings that they could not attend at home. 

Ten minutes after the meeting has begun 
the chairman of the Attendance Committee 
receives a list of the absentees from the sec- 
retary. The chairman immediately telephones 
the absentees as a reminder. Often it is pos- 
sible for them to reach the meeting within 
five or ten minutes; otherwise absentees are 
urged by letter to make up lost meetings at 
neighboring cities—one within nine miles 
meeting on the following Thursday, and an- 
other within nineteen miles meeting on the 
following Monday. A telephone call goes to 
each absentee on Thursday and Monday. 

Whenever a member plans a long trip the 
secretary furnishes him with a list of clubs 
along his route and insists that he attend 
them and enjoy the fellowship of other Ki- 
wanians as well as to be on the lookout for 
new ideas. 

Even with all of this perhaps the greatest 
desire to attend comes as a result of the 
splendid activities carried on as outlined by 
the five objectives, especially the magnificent 
work being done for crippled children. 

Coérdination of committee work, leadership 
training, and a general spirit of coéperation 
and team-work, all make for an unusually 
high attendance mark. 

The chairman of the 1931 Attendance Com- 
mittee has not missed a meeting since the 
organization of the Petersburg club in Febru- 
ary 1922. 

Four members have a perfect record for 
nine years, one for eight, three for seven, two 
for six, two for five, one for four, two for 
three, and eight for two years. 








Headquarters before February 25, 1932 


Gold Division 
Silver Division 


Blue Division 
Huntington Park, California... 





Based on reports received at International 


jersey City, New Jersey............ 94% 
Astoria, Oregon........ seu can dsene- SOOM 


.-- 100% 
Watsonville, California.............100% 


CLUBS LEADING IN ATTENDANCE FOR JANUARY, 1932 | 


White Division 
Altadena, California...... sieneucetats 100% 
Bell, Coltornia ss. ioe eds s vewsee ns AOUO 
Campbell, California...............100% 
Fallbrook, California...............100% 
Kingsburg, California.............. 100% 
Eee SoBOd, CABIOTOIN « c5 6 cae 8.0.0 004 «LOOK 
San Gabriel, California.............100% 


epee: COMEOFINR Ss 6605.66 s cdcaaans 100% 


Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, Cali- 


Inglewood, California...... ei ein ae 100% 
Belmont, North Carolina........... . 100% 
Clermont, Florida... «20.060 s000ss «slOO% 
Evistig; FuOsIGG is <<. v:c0caenedase anak 
Elmwood, Illinois... 
Elma, Washington.. 
Thomas, Oklahoma.. 
Peder TOR xciccs iWansss Hecvesp see 


aoe ————— 


SOUR. cis new awin'e beee aR ewe 


is covescécseesh guar 
eer ee 
. 100% 
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Activities 








® WESTERN CANADA 

A splendid Officers’ Training School and 
District Board of Trustees’ Meeting was held 
in Regina, Saskatchewan, January 10 and 11. 

International Trustee Charles Carlyle Tat- 
ham and Field Service Representative Edwin 
S. Shortess were in attendance. 

Singing was followed by invocation by 
Lieutenant-Governor David H. Elton of Divi- 
sion III. Field Service Representative Shor- 
tees presented greetings from the Nebraska- 
lowa District, arising from a resolution by 
Past International President Raymond M. 
Crossman and presented by Mr. Shortess with 
the compliments of District Governor Clark 
A. Beems of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Officers’ Training School was held in 
one group. Immediate Past District Gover- 
nor Andrew Whyte dealt with the duties of 
the lieutenant-governors; International Trus- 
tee Tatham directed the district trustees; 
Lieutenant-Governor Elton was in charge of 
the presidents; and Wilmer M. Fawcett di- 
rected the secretaries. After luncheon, which 
was conducted by Lieutenant-Governor Harry 
S. Potter of Division IL, Lieutenant-Governor 
John Popkin of Division I. addressed the dele- 
gates on “How Kiwanis Can Best Serve in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work.” President Roy S. 
Kirkup of Port Arthur-Fort William also con- 
tributed to the subject. Lieutenant-Governor 
Potter talked on “The Best Way to Promote 
Friendly Relations between the Farmer and 
City Man.” District Trustee W. Frank H. 
Montgomery of Wetaskiwin assisted. District 
Trustee Reginald V. Slavin of Winnipeg dealt 
with the work of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, giving details of the splendid 
manner in which the Winnipeg club is direct- 
ing boys’ and girls’ work. District Trustee 
Charles E. Garnett of the Edmonton club told 
of the work of this club at its Children’s 
Home, and District Trustee Henry D. Mann 
of Calgary related the activities of the Cal- 
gary club in connection with the “Woods 
Family Home.” James G. Nickerson of Re- 
gina went very fully into the matter of Voca- 
tional Guidance. International Trustee Tat- 
ham referred to the new appeal from the 
International Board of Trustees for codpera- 
tion of all clubs and districts with the orga- 
nized Relief Boards and committees in their 
communities. William L. Gilliland of Regina, 
who is President of the Saskatchewan Red 
Cross Society, outlined the work being done 
by and the codperation already obtained from 
Kiwanis clubs in the district. 

The delegates attended dinner in the Hotel 
Saskatchewan in charge of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Popkin and later attended the church of 
Reverend R. McElroy Thompson, a member 
of the Regina club. 

Following the opening ceremonies on Jan- 
uary 11, International Trustee Tatham in- 


stalled Dr. James P. Whyte as District Gov- 
ernor for 1932. District Governor Whyte’s 
message was one of the features of the meet- 
ing. Maurice Hesford was appointcd District 
Secretary-Treasurer for 1932. The Bank of 
Montreal will be the official depository of dis- 
trict funds for 1932. A. C. Battray of Regina 
will be the district auditor for 1932. Reports 
were made by Past District Secretary Faw- 
cett, Immediate Past District Governor 
Whyte, and the various lieutenant-governors 
for 1931. Field Service Representative Shor- 
tess addressed the assemblage on “Member- 
ship Development.” Various district commit- 
tee chairmen also submitted reports. Charles 
E. Garnett preesnted an address on “A Bal- 
anced Program for the District Convention 
at Saskatoon.” International Trustee Tatham 
gave a talk on the Three-Year Plan. A short 
talk was given by Carl S. Palmer followed by 
an address by District Secretary-Treasurer 
Hesford on the subject of club secretaries’ 
reports. Field Service Representative Shor- 
tess discussed International Finance. Kiwa- 
nian Palmer pointed out that at the Detroit 
Convention it would be the turn of the 
Western Canada District to act as host at the 
All-Canada Dinner and recommended that 
reservation of space for this function be made 
as soon as it was possible. 

The delegates attended a dinner dance in 
the evening arranged for their entertainment 
by the Regina club, at which the Hon. J. T. M. 
Anderson, Premier of Saskatchewan, was in 
attendance and addressed the gathering. 


® CAROLINAS 

A very worthwhile meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees of the Carolinas District 
was held in Charlotte, North Carolina, Jan- 
uary 13-14. 

Kiwanis International was represented by 
International Trustee Russell S. Perkinson of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Field Service 
Representative Franklin H. Kean. Both con- 
tributed excellent suggestions throughout the 
meeting. 

Much inspiration was derived from the 
Executive Committee meeting on January 13. 
Immediate Past District Governor Tom P. 
Pruitt presented a resume of the work accom- 
plished in 1931. Secretary-Treasurer Rod- 
erick H. McDonald also presented reports. 

The following lieutenant-governors sub- 
mitted reports covering their Officers’ Train- 
ing Schools: H. L. Millner, Division I.; W. 
Thomas Leeper, Division II.; Lawrence C. 
Matton, Division II.; J. C. Pittman, Division 
IV.; Joseph C. Kittrell, Division V.; Owen H. 
Page, Division VI.; William H. Montgomery, 
Division VII.; Marion S. Lewis, Division 
VIIL.; and W. Deck Hull, Division IX. James 
M. Lynch, Chairman of the International 


Committee on Laws and Regulations was in 
attendance, as well as Past District Governors 
Allison W. Honeycutt and William B. Merri- 
mon. The high light of the meeting was 
reached when District Governor Herbert W. 
Hennig presented recommendations for 1932. 

Columbia, South Carolina, was selected as 
the convention city for 1932. 

At the meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees on January 14, President John L. 
Nowell of the Charlotte club gave the wel- 
come address, which was responded to by 
Past District Governor Merrimon of Greens- 
boro. District Governor Hennig was installed 
by Immediate Past District Governor Pruitt. 
International Trustee Perkinson spoke on 
stabilization, followed by remarks on the sub- 
ject by Field Service Representative Kean. 
The lieutenant-governors were presented, fol- 
lowed by a report from District Secretary- 
Treasurer McDonald, the governor’s message, 
a report of the District Committee on Finance 
by Chairman Plato Durham and adoption of 
the 1932 budget, recommendations by the 
Executive Committee and a report of the Past 
District Governors’ Committee. 

A delightful luncheon was furnished by the 
Charlotte club. Short, interesting addresses 
were made by International Trustee Perkin- 
son, Field Service Representative Kean and 
Judge John J. Parker, a member of the 
Charlotte club. 

During the afternoon session, presentation 
was made of the district committee chairman 
and each contributed short reports. A report 
was also presented by James W. Fletcher, 
Chairman of the District “On-to-Detroit” 
Committee. Group conferences were held for 
presidents, district trustees and secretaries. 
James Gavet Baldwin of Durham presided at 
the presidents’ conference; Geddings H. 
Crawford of Columbia presided at the district 
trustees’ conference; and Genio Cardwell of 
North Wilkesboro presided at the secretaries’ 
conference. 

Music throughout the meeting was directed 
by Chairman of the District Committee on 
Music, Lewis L. Stookey. 


@ MONTANA 

The Montana District held its Board of 
Trustees’ Meeting in Butte on December 27 
and 28. 

Kiwanis International was represented by 
Convention Manager Merton S. Heiss. Mon- 
tana delegates at the meeting included the 
following district officers: District Governor 
Carl L. Brattin; Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor John F. Patterson; Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Division “A”, Dr. Benton T. Asbury; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Division “B”, Roland 
H. Willcomb; Lieutenant-Governor, Division 
“C”, Edwin Grafton; and District Secretary- 
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Treasurer Richard P. Imes, Jr. Past Inter- 
national Trustee George E. Snell and Past 
District Governors Earle N. Genzberger, Wil- 
liam E. Pierce and W. Harry Reif were in 
attendance. 

In addition to the officers and past district 
officers present, sixteen Montana clubs sent 
thirty-three delegates to the meeting. 

The ninth annual District Board of Trus- 
tees’ Meeting was both instructive and in- 
spirational. It served as a training school for 
club officers and all others who were fortunate 
enough to attend. 

The district officers approved the district 
committee appointments of District Governor 
Brattin, prepared a budget for the Montana 
District for 1932 and outlined in a general 
way the work to be done during the year. 

On December 28, delegates from the vari- 
ous clubs met at breakfast by divisions and 
discussed various problems. The morning 
session, which was held at the Silver Bow 
Club in Butte, was devoted to the installation 
of 1932 officers, a report of the International 
Council Meeting by Lieutenant-Governor Ed- 
win Grafton, a discussion on Leadership 
Training and the Board of Directors of clubs. 
These were ably discussed by 
Lieutenant-Governors Benton T. Asbury and 
Roland H. Willcomb. 

At noon the delegates were the guests of 
the Butte club. 

During the afternoon session, such matters 
as club committees, increase in club member- 
ship, attendance, and club programs were 
considered. Speakers heard in the afternoon 
session were Past International Trustee Snell; 
Clifford F. Holt, District Trustee of the Great 
Falls club; William D. McCune, Past District 
Secretary-Treasurer; Past District Governor 


subjects 


Genzberger; and Convention Manager Heiss. 

The Montana District approved the plan of 
the International Board of Trustees of enact- 
ing the zone plan of holding International 
conventions. 

It was the consensus of opinion that a fifty- 
cent increase in annual membership dues 
should not be made by Kiwanis International. 

One of the objectives of the Montana Dis- 
trict for the year will be that of “Safety 
First”. 

@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

One of the most successful meetings ever 
held of the District Board of Trustees of the 
Pacific-Northwest District convened at The 
Elks Temple in Chehalis, Washington, on 
January 16. Two hundred and nine Kiwa- 
nians and eighty-four ladies registered. Dis- 
trict Governor Clinton S. Harley presided. 

Kiwanis International was represented by 
International Trustee Jerry H. Lammers of 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota. Past 
District Governors Sylvester W. Lawrence, 
James Paul Neal, Jack S. Magladry and 
Charles F. Walker were present, as well as 
Immediate Past District Governor Harold M. 
Diggon. There were seventy-five district trus- 
tees, thirteen alternates, twenty-four presi- 
dents and twelve secretaries present, only 
eight clubs not being represented. 

Speakers upon conference were: 
President Freemont G. Burrows of Chehalis; 
Past District Governor Lawrence of Portland; 
Immediate Past District Governor Diggon of 
Victoria; District Governor Harley of Uni- 
versity-Seattle; District Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones of Portland; Walter H. Rob- 
ertson of Portland; President Joseph Daniels 
of University-Seattle; President Ray K. Son- 
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A most successful meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Montana District was held in Butte, 

December 27-28. Among those present were: Front row, left to right: District Governor Carl L. 

Brattin of Sidney; Immediate Past District Governor John F. Patterson of Missoula; and Convention 

Manager Merton S. Heiss. Top row, left to right: Lieutenant-Governor Roland H. Wiilleomb of Divi- 

sion “B”’; Lieutenant-Governor Edwin Grafton of Division “‘C”; Lieutenant-Governor Benton T. Asbury 
of Division “A”; and District Secretary-Treasurer Richard P, Imes, Jr. 


nemann of Auburn: and Past District Gover- 
nor Neal of Olympia. 

Past District Governor Magladry presided 
at the noon luncheon at the St. Helens Hotel. 
The famous Chehalis Kiwanis Glee Club 
George N. Angell of Portland led the 
group singing. Howard Davis, Tacoma Ki- 
wanis protege, sang, and Grandpa Bulger, 
cartoonist, was another offering from Tacoma. 
Kiwanian George Brower of Chehalis pro- 
vided a black face act. The ladies were en- 
tertained at noon at the Country Club and in 
the afternoon with a trip to the State Training 
School. 

Speakers at the afternoon session were: 
Secretary Sylvester P. Robertson of Aber- 
deen; International Trustee Lammers; Presi- 
dent William D. Lyness of Tacoma; Chas. B. 
Ballard of North Central-Seattle; Secretary 
Claude C. Calavan of Elma; John William 
Vaux of Seattle; District Trustee Henry B. 
MacLean of Vancouver; and Lieutenant- 
Governor Robert N. Hamblen of Spokane. 

The Resolutions Committee consisted of 
Chairman Irwin H. Jones of Wenatchee; Al- 
fred E. Wheelock of Portland; Roy R. Hewitt 
of Salem; and H. G. Sutton of Port Orchard. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Appreciation to the Chehalis club for 
arrangements, entertainment and hospitality. 

2. Appreciation to Immediate Past District 
Governor Diggon and his officers for a fine 


sang. 


year of service. 

3. Appreciation to Kiwanis International 
for assigning International Trustee Lammers 
to the meeting, and thanks to Jerry for his 
contributions to the success of the gathering. 

4. Appreciation to Past District Governors 
Lawrence, Neal, Magladry, Walker and Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Diggon for 
their attendance and continued interest in 
the organization. 

5. Endorsement of the Three-Year Plan of 
Kiwanis International as outlined in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

6. Urged that all clubs recognize the 200th 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Washing- 
ton, through specially planned meetings. 





7. Petitioned Kiwanis International to 
amend Attendance Contest Rules, so that 
clubs having meeting dates falling upon desig- 
nated national holidays may not be compelled 
to count the attendance figures for that week, 
it being found that attendance at special 
meetings is never up to standard. 

A full and complete discussion was held 
concerning the matter of the increase of fifty 
cents in annual membership dues to be voted 
upon at Detroit. No action was taken but 
practically all of the talks were against the 
passage of such a measure during times such 
as the clubs are now experiencing. 

The Laws and Regulations Committee was 
instructed to draw up a by-law amendment to 
be voted upon at the district convention, 
whereby a new division will be created in the 
district, to be formed from clubs now in Divi- 
sions II. and III. Bellingham, Washington, 
was selected as the 1932 convention city. 
Past President Marvin S. Allyn of Belling- 
ham has been named by his club as conven- 
tion chairman and Secretary John E. Van 
Cleve has been selected as convention secre- 
tary. 

The official routing decided upon for the 
trip to the International Convention at De- 
troit in June was the Union Pacific to Omaha, 
C. & N. W. to Chicago, and the Michigan 
Central to Detroit. 

The following district committee chairman- 
ships were announced by District Governor 
Harley: Agriculture, Chester W. Laughlin of 
Astoria; Attendance-Classification-Member- 
ship, Chas. B. Ballard of North Central- 
Seattle; Business Standards-Vocational Guid- 
ance, Harold D. Van Eaton of Olympia; Inter- 
Club Relations-“On-to-Bellingham” Conven- 
tion, Ralph E. Ismon of Vancouver; Kiwanis 
Education, Dr. William F. Clarke of Yakima; 
Music, Dr. W. W. Howard of Medford; Pub- 
lic Affairs, George E. Erb of Lewiston-Clarks- 
ton; Publicity-“On-to-Detroit,” Charles Bol- 
linger of Oregon City; Under-Privileged 
Child, Frank Wemett of Pendleton; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work, Ernest W. Campbell of 
Renton; Laws and Regulations, Fred M. 
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Bond of South Bend; Efficiency Contest, E. V. 
Ellington of Pullman; and Finance, Walter 
H. Robertson of Portland. 

At the evening banquet in Chehalis, Past 
District Governor Walker was toastmaster. 
District officers were installed by Interna- 
tional Trustee Lammers. Tillamook, the 
cheese city, contributed donations of its prod- 
uct and a stunt. Other entertainment num- 
bers were produced by Tacoma, Centralia and 
Chehalis. An outstanding message on “The 
Challenge of Kiwanis” was delivered by Rev. 
Cleveland Kleihauer, a Past President of the 
University-Seattle club. Dancing followed 
the dinner session. 


®@ ALABAMA 

District Governor John Kimbrough Watkins 
of Opelika directed the most successful meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees of the 
Alabama District held in Montgomery on 
January 19, which was well attended. Only 
four clubs in the district were not repre- 
sented, 

Kiwanis International was represented by 
International Trustee David H. Edington and 
Field Service Representative Ed. P. Malm- 
berg. 

Interesting reports were made by Immediate 
Past District Governor Le Roy Holt and Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Thad Holt. Kiwa 
nian Holt was again appointed District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, a position he has held for 
several years. In his message, District Gov- 
ernor Watkins emphasized the importance of 
Kiwanis clubs at all times. A detailed report 
was also given by Chairman M. L. Robertson 
of the District Committee on Finance. The 
feature of the morning session was an address 
by International Trustee Edington on “The 
International Program.” 

Recommendations were made by the vari- 
ous district committee chairmen. Special at- 
tention will be given to Vocational Guidance 
during 1932. 
Committee on Vocational Guidance that work 
Personal 


It was proposed by the district 


be done largely through schools. 


counsel, lectures, books, and bulletins will 
also be used. Dr. Paul Irvine of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute of Auburn is chairman 
of the committee. With a few modifications 
the agricultural program of work for 1932 
will be the same as in former years. Dr. Mell 
Frazer Jackson of Birmingham continues as 
chairman of this committee. More codpera- 
tion and a better understanding between rural 
and urban Alabama are the main objectives 
of this committee. More thought will be given 
to recreational features, including baseball 
games, picnics and singing. These will bring 
business men and farmers together socially 
as well as in a business way. Assistance will 
be given to marketing and special assistance 
will be given to 4-H Club boys and girls. 
Singing during the entire meeting was led by 
Chairman W. Gordon Vail of the District 
Committee on Music. 

The following various lieutenant-governors 
were present: Division I., Warner W. Fussell; 
Division II., Robert Lee Green; Division IIL., 
Julius P. Hagerty; Division IV., J. E. Lewis; 
and Division V., Rev. Robert C. Edge. Under 
the direction of the lieutenant-governors, in- 
teresting reports were received from the clubs. 

The meeting was well arranged and the 
joint luncheon with the Montgomery club at 
noon proved most enjoyable. 

@ NEW JERSEY 

District Governor Henry M. Cressman’s ad- 
dress was the feature of the 14th annual in- 
stallation of officers of the New Jersey District 
at Trenton on Wednesday evening, January 
6. 

“Kiwanis expects every man to do his duty 
in 1932.” declared District Governor Cress- 
man. “That duty includes better attendance 
figures, retaining of members and increasing 
the interest of lagging members by assigning 
them tasks they will enjoy in the club. Nine- 
teen thirty-two offers a challenge to Kiwanis 
and it is to be met by accelerated effort and 
energy.” He recommended boys’ work, re- 
habilitation of the worker and general edu- 
cational steps to create better citizenship. 

International 
Trustee Ernest F. 








The Fellowship Attendance Contest which is being held in Division III. of the 
Ohio District is creating much interest. The above Fellowship Chest is being 
passed around te the various clubs in that division. Inside of this Chest is 
a triangular compartment and directly ever the triangular compartment is 
a slot. Im thie slot the members of the visiting clubs place the names of the 
Kiwanians whe attend the meeting. When the visits are over the Chest will 
be taken in charge by Secretary F. E. Nichols of the Kiwanis Club of Harrison 
and Seeretary Ernst R. Gwinner of the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati whe will 
determine the highest average attendance and award the Chest as a token to 


the winning club. 








McGregor also ad- 
dressed the several 
hundred diners rep- 
resenting most of 
the sixty-one clubs 
in the district. He 
predicted a_ great 
year for the New 
Jersey District. In- 
ternational Trustee 
William J. Carring- 
ton, who had been 
for 


recelv ed a 


seriously _ ill 
weeks, 
great ovation when 
introduced to the 
audience. More 
than fifty clubs in 
the New Jersey Dis- 
trict had sent him 
flowers or greetings 
while he was in the 
hospital. 

Past District Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Hot- 
tel, who has _ been 
present at all of the 
fourteen district in- 
stallations, presided. 

Field Service rep- 
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resentative Walter E. Harmon was also 
present and spoke briefly. Short talks were 
made by Past District Governors Arnold 


Pippe, E. Edgar Cole and Fred C. Beans. 


Past District Governor Robert J. Rendall 
installed District Governor Cressman, hand- 
ing him a gavel made from wood that had 
at one time been a part of the White House. 
Retiring District Governor Harry E. S. Wil- 
son spoke briefly, thanking all who had 
helped to make his administration a success. 
He installed the various lieutenant-governors, 
as follows: Cecil F. Lane, Orange-Mountain 
Division; Richard E. Swift, Delsea Division; 
Walter S. Morris, Metropolitan Division; Dr. 
Jonas L. Edwards, Bridge Division; Andrew 
A. McNamara, Capital Division; and Heston 
N. Potts, Central Division. Morton C. Haight 
was again installed as District Treasurer. 
Will T. Bingham was apointed District Secre- 
tary. 

Vance A. Pierce of Trenton and Evan Pros- 
ser of Atlantic City sang. The invocation 
was given by Rev. William T. Hanzsche. 

District Secretary Bingham spoke in behalf 
of a large attendance at the International 
Convention in Detroit in June. He outlined 
an inexpensive, special railroad, boat and bus 
trip from New Jersey and declared at least 
one hundred from the district would attend. 

The Kiwanis Club of Trenton was the host 
club, the committee including Paul G. 
Duryea, Chairman; W. Clifford Case, Past 
District Governor Hottel, Fred L. Poehner, 
Douglas S. Dilts, Robert P. Garey and Dis- 
trict Trustee Leroy Wiley. 

Preceding the installation dinner was the 
first quarterly meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees. There were conferences for 
presidents and vice-presidents, club secre- 
taries, district committee members, district 
trustees and a general conference period. 

District Governor Cressman presided at the 
meeting with Lieutenant-Governor Richard 
E. Swift as observer. The selection of At- 
lantic City as the 1932 convention city was 
ratified as one of the first acts of the meeting. 
The appointment of Will T. Bingham as Dis- 
trict Secretary was approved. The report of 
District Treasurer Haight showed a balance 
on hand somewhat larger than a year ago. 
Chairman Beans of the District Committee on 
Finance recommended a budget of $3,700 and 
urged that the board fix four cents a mile for 
expense of officers traveling by auto. 

District Governor Cressman told the dis- 
trict trustees that deletions in the New Jersey 
District had been only five per cent in 1931, 
as compared to the general average of ten 
per cent. General discussion followed his 
statement that holding old members and get- 
ting new quality members was a Kiwanis In- 
ternational objective. Each club is to in- 
crease two per cent, it is hoped. 

District Secretary Bingham urged a large 
attendance at the Detroit Convention, de- 
claring that it strengthened the morale of 
every club represented. International Trus- 
tee McGregor gave an inspirational address. 

The fact that so many members turned out 
for the installation dinner in a downpour rain 
was called a tribute to District Governor 
Cressman and the incoming lieutenant-gover- 
nors. The Atlantic City club, of which 
Lieutenant-Governor Swift is a past president, 
was represented by more than thirty members 
who drove seventy-five miles to and from 
Trenton in the worst storm of the winter. 

Clubs throughout the New Jersey District 
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are showing enthusiasm for the Detroit Con- 
vention. District Governor Cressman has 
named the following “On-to-Detroit” Com- 
mittee: District Secretary William T. Bing- 
ham, Lieutenant-Governor Cecil F. Lane, Bur- 
tis E. Mowrey of Montclair, Harold H. Beebe 
of Pitman and James. E. Kelsey of Jersey 
City. 

® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

On January 15, the Executive Committee 
of the California-Nevada District held a meet- 
ting at Fresno, California, which was presided 
over by District Governor Philip N. McCaug- 
han. The agenda consisted .of three major 
divisions—a training school for lieutenant- 
governors, presentation and discussion of 1932 
district objectives and policies, and routine 
matters of business. 

January 16 was given over to the District 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting, at which one 
hundred and eleven clubs were officially repre- 
sented. This meeting was called to order by 
District Trustee Fred L. Swartz of Fresno. 
One of the outstanding features of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of the official district 
gavel to District Governor McCaughan by 
Immediate Past District Governor Donald B. 
Rice. The major portion of the forenoon was 
given over to the transaction of district busi- 
ness and also included the district governor’s 
message, at which time District Governor Mc- 
Caughan announced the following district 
objectives for 1932: 

1. Increased activity in the promotion of 
the Objects, Objectives and Administrative 
Policies of Kiwanis International, applied 
particularly to local conditions. 

2. Especial emphasis upon the human and 
spiritual values of life and upon active partic- 
ipation in citizenship obligations. 

3. Membership increase. 

4, Extension work. 

5. Every club represented at Detroit. 

6. Continued leadership in attendance. 

7. Maximum submission of efficiency re- 
ports, 

8. Continued promotion of inter-club actiy- 


9. Personal service by each Kiwanian. 

10. Active promotion of the Three-Year 
Plan of Kiwanis International. 
Chairman Charles Cobb 
dered a final report on the Dstrict Conven- 
tion held at Pasadena last November, show- 
ing a surplus in the amount of $624, which 
will be refunded to the clubs. Eugene G. 
McCann of San Francisco, chairman for the 
1932 district convention, submitted a tenta- 
tive report and recommended the next con- 
vention in San Francisco be held October 19 
to 22, which dates were aproved by the Dis- 


Convention ren- 


trict Board of Trustees. 

Following the noon luncheon in charge of 
the Fresno club and at which 238 Kiwanians 
were seated, the afternoon session opened 
with an address by Past District Governor 
Charles E. Millikan, discussing and explain- 
ing in detail the Three-Year Plan. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Kiwanis Club 
of Kingsburg, which club attended the Trus- 
tees’ Meeting practically one hundred per 
cent strong. President Clark Clement of the 
Hanford club delivered an excellent address 
on the “Ideals of Good Government.” Past 
District Governors Wendell C. Thomas and 
Charles E. Millikan and Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Rice each spoke five minutes 
on “Present Conditions—A Challenge to Ki- 
wanis.” A special committee selected the 











A very enthusiastic inter-club meeting was held recently in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Those attending 


were: Top row, left to right: President Emil Hokanson of Milwaukee, John S. Addison of Racine, 
Lieutenant-Governor William T. Darling of Wauwatosa, President Richard E. Evans of Wauwatosa, 
President F. J. Woodhead of Waukesha, Distrist Trustee Joseph Birbaum of West Allis and District 


Trustee Frank S. McCall of Racine. 


Middle row: District Trustee R. L. 


Rupple of Waukesha, Past 


District Governor Harrison U. Wood of Racine, William H. Lyon of South Milwaukee, President Frank 
D. Lewellen of South Milwaukee, President William H. St. Thomas of West Bend; President Harry P. 


Hurley of West Allis and District Trustee W. J. Newbury of Burlington. Front row: 


President John I. 


Allen of Racine, Dr. William M. Urkart of West Bend, District Governor William F. Faulkes of Madison, 

Past Lieutenant-Governor Richard M. Evans of Marlborough, Massachusetts, Past Lieutenant-Governor 

Elmer W. Eberhardt of West Bend and Walter Ingram of the Service Department of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 


route for California-Nevada’s special train to 
Detroit and the matter of clubs’ representa- 
tion at the International 
brought to the attention of the 
Trustees. 

At the Installation Banquet in the evening 
approximately three hundred and fifty Ki- 
wanians and their ladies enjoyed the excellent 


convention was 
District 


program provided by the Fresno club, the 
speakers of the evening being District Gov- 
ernor McCaughan and Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Rice. Dancing followed. 

During the day visiting ladies were enter- 
tained at a luncheon followed by bridge and 
golf at the Sunnyside Country Club. 

Since January 1, two clubs have received 
their charters. The Norwalk club received its 
charter on January 12, which was presented 
by Lieutenant-Governor Vernon P. Spencer 
and the Oroville club received its charter on 
January 23, being presented by Lieutenant- 
Governor William Falger. 

All divisions have arranged for scheduled 
meetings with District Governor McCaughan 
who will complete his official divisional visi- 
tations by April 1. 
are actively engaged in visiting and contact- 


All lieutenant-governors 


ing the clubs of their respective divisions and 
the outlook for 1932 in the California-Nevada 
District points toward another banner year. 

For the purpose of rendering more efficient 
and better service, the district office was re- 
moved to Room 421 in the Dalziel Building at 
Oakland, California, on January 1, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all Kiwanians 
to come in and pay a visit. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

On December 9 and 10 the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District held for the second consecutive 
year an Officers’ Training School in conjunc- 
tion with its annual District Board of Trus- 
tees’ Meeting in Chicago. 

One of the most important features of the 


Governor George B. 


he outlined the 


meeting was District 
Franks’ which 
objectives for the year. 

At the Executive Committee meeting on the 
evening of the 9th, Raymond S. Blunt was re 
appointed District Secretary and Roy James 


message in 


Battis was reappointed Editor of the District 
Bulletin. 
made by District Governor Franks were con- 
Bloomington, Illi 
nois, was approved as the district convention 
1932. District Governor Franks’ 
suggested slogan for 1932, “I Can’t—You 
Can’t—But We Can,” was adopted and the 
following district objectives were approved: 


All of the committee appointments 
curred in at this meeting. 


city for 


1, Increasing Membership. 

2. Rebudgeting Club Financing. 
3. Selecting Real Objectives. 

1, Planning Interesting Programs. 
5. Improving Attendance. 


The School of Leadership Training proved 

enthusiastic International 
Fred. C. W. Parker was in at 

tendance during the entire meeting. 

The district 
trustees separated into three groups for off- 
district 
proved the district Finance Committee’s and 
District Secretary’s reports and adopted the 
1932 budget. The appointment of Joseph W. 
North, C. P. A., of the North Shore club as 
district auditor for 1932 was also approved. 

The various group conferences proved in- 


a most session. 


Secretary 


presidents, secretaries and 


cial instruction. The trustees ap- 


spirational. The presidents’ conference was 
presided over by Lieutenant-Governor J. F. 
Cornelius of Division I. and President Wil- 
liam S. Hayden of the Englewood club acted 
William J. Kerr of the Chi- 
cago club urged all clubs to appoint the vice- 
president as general chairman of all commit- 
tees, impressing on the presidents the 
importance of appointing every member of the 
club to some committee; Past District Gov- 


as Secretary. 
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ernor George A. Shurtleff stressed the im- 
portance of club officers improving their 
Kiwanis experience by reading Kiwanis In- 
ternational literature available upon request; 
Lieutenant-Governor George H. Alfs of Divi- 
sion IX. urged all clubs to appoint an efh- 
cient “Glad Hand” Committee and Past 
Lieutenant-Governor William H. McDonnell 
urged the presidents to invite all committee 
chairmen to meetings of the board of direc- 
Lieutenant-Governor Harold W. Ward 
of Division Il. gave a very interesting address 
on “How to Promote Membership” followed 


tors. 


by an instructive address on “How to Increase 
Attendance” by Past 
Walter L. Budde. District Trustee George H. 
Rinkenberger of the Washington club in 
speaking on “How to Select a Major Objec- 
tive” 
with the importance of public sentiment and 


Lieutenant-Governor 


endeavored to impress the presidents 


suggested that every member of the club join 
in the selection of objectives by the use of a 
questionnaire distributed for that purpose. 
Immediate Past District Governor Henry A. 
Dormeyer told of the many disadvantages of 
not holding summer meetings. District Secre- 
Blunt urged every club to enter the 
Efhciency Contest. Past District Governor 
Richard N. Howes spoke on “The Necessity 
Other 
addresses were made by William W. Calhoun 
of Kewanee, Charles T. Rees of Bradford, and 
Past District Governors Kaywin Kennedy and 


tary 


of Attending Divisional Conferences.” 


Alfred C. Callen. 
The secretaries were in conference with 
Past District Governor Frank P. Hammond 


and H. H. Hanson, who acted as Secretary. 
As in previous years, the luncheon period 
was held under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago which conducted a Model 
Club 
divisions 


The clubs were seated by 
following the 
luncheon each division held a short meeting 


I unc he on, 
and immediately 
with their respective lieutenant-governors for 
the purpose of discussing dates for divisional 
conferences, official visitations and inter-club 
meetings. The speaker on this occasion was 
Mr. Richard B. Harrison who played the 
of the “ 

Following the various group conferences, a 


role 
Lawd” in “The Green Pastures.” 


general forum was called comprising the en- 
tire delegation, district lieutenant- 
governors, presidents, secretaries and district 


officers, 


trustees, past district governors, International 
officers and guests. District Governor Franks, 
acting as a presented 
with the assistance of the lieutenant-gover- 
nors, who acted as a local board of directors, 
a Model Club Visitation. 

The two-days’ meeting closed on December 
10 with the governor’s banquet and dance 
conducted under the of the All- 
Chicago Kiwanis Clubs. 


® INDIANA 

Indiana clubs participating in the District 
Achievement Week, March 14-19, will not 
only review activities and achievements of 
their clubs since they were chartered and 
ponder approximately 1,500 separate and dis- 
tinct activities performed in 1931, but will 
also make this week the culminating point of 
a membership effort. 

A special district committee, composed of 
Judge Frank J. Sheehan of Gary as Chair- 
man and the eight lieutenant-governors, has 
organized the district for a parade of its 
activities and the district Committee on Mem- 
bership, directed by George A. Leist of Co- 
lumbus, has put forth an intensive effort to 


lieutenant-governor, 


direction 





add new members. 

The entire time of the district administra- 
tion in February was devoted to the success- 
ful outcome of these two projects. Local 
clubs were supplied with a list of 1931 
achievements in the form of a large sheet, the 
size of a newspaper, which contained a com- 
prehensive catalog of varied projects of the 
clubs. This data was supplied early enough 
so that it could be used in connection with 
the preparation for club celebrations. Former 
members and prospective members will be 
invited to the Achievement Week meeting. 
One club is planning to invite sixty represen- 
tative citizens to the meeting. 

Following the membership effort outline of 
Kiwanis International, the 
Committee on Membership is suggesting in 
addition a definite number of new members to 
each club, so that a specific objective may be 
obtained. 

Chairman Hugh S. Heckard of Fort Wayne, 
has announced that the district Committee on 
Agriculture will conduct a camp for Junior 
Leadership Training of 4-H Club members at 
Shakamak Park, one of the units of the In- 
diana State Park System, June 6-10. The 
Agricultural Extension Department of Purdue 
University and the State Conservation De- 
partment 
committee in putting on a state-wide training 
course for the future leaders of rural life. 
The committee has completed the program 
for the training conference, which will bring 
4-H Club Junior Leaders from 
munity in the State in which Kiwanis is 
The committee believes that it 


Indiana District 


are cooperating with the district 


every com- 
represented, 
will not cost a club more than $4.00 for each 
Junior Leader sent to the camp. 


® OHIO 

Kiwanis clubs of Division IL. of the Ohio 
District Urbana 
the best attended and most enthusiastic meet- 
The ses- 
sion was held at the Urbana Country Club 
and was participated in by 225 Kiwanians 
from Bellefontaine, Dayton, 
Springfield, Troy, Sidney, Greenville, Xenia 
and Urbana. Members of the Lions Club of 
Urbana were also guests. Edwin 
L. English of the Urbana club presided. 

The speaker of the evening was Governor 
George White of the State of Ohio, 
spoke on his experiences as a gold prospec- 
tor in the Klondike in 1898. 

Governor White was accompanied to the 


met recently in for one of 


ings in the history of the division. 


Covington, 


President 


who 


meeting by several members of his official 


family, most of whom are Kiwanians. They 
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were O. Whitney Merrell, State Highway 
Chief; W. J. Kennedy, Assistant State Wel- 
fare Director; Thomas Edmonson, Director 
of Industrial Relations; Howard Bevis, State 
Finance Director; and S. P. Dunkle, the Gov- 
ernor’s Executive Secretary. 

H. A. Drees, Lieutenant-Governor of Divi- 
sion II., was present, as well as Past District 
Governor J. Guy O'Donnell. Both spoke 
briefly during the meeting. 

The feature of the entertainment was the 
playing of the orchestra of the Kiwanis Club 
of Springfield. This orchestra is composed 
of members of the club who play at the meet- 
ings of the Springfield Kiwanians and at 
many inter-club meetings. 


® CAPITAL 

Another Kiwanis club was officially wel- 
comed into the Capital District, January 26, 
when the Westminster, Maryland, club re- 
ceived its charter from Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor F. Berry Plummer of Hagers- 
town, before an audience of 150 Kiwanians, 
ladies and guests from Towson, the sponsor- 
ing club, Baltimore, Frederick and Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, and Washington, D. C. 

This club makes its entrance with a mem- 
bership of twenty-nine. The officers are J. 
Albert Mitten, President; Paul W. Quay, 
Vice-President; T. Kenoley Harrison, Secre- 
tary; Paul C. Bonsack, Treasurer; and Frank 
W. Mather, District Trustee. 

The meeting was held in the Firemen’s 
Hall, where a bountiful repast was enjoyed, 
after which those present moved up to the 
auditorium on the second floor where an en- 
joyable program was carried out. 
songs galore, including group singing led by 
William P. Butler of the Towson club. 

Other features on the program included ad- 
dresses of welcome by Mayor George E. 
Matthews, President C. Roy Fogle of the 
Rotary club, and President Edwin S. Gehr 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Inspirational talks were made by Lieu- 


There were 


tenant-Governor Joseph F. MacSweeney ol 
Rehoboth Beach, Past District 
Merle E. Towner of Baltimore, Prof. Lewis 
H. Brumbaugh of the Westminster club and 
Miller of the Hagerstown club, 
who presented a Canadian flag on behalf of 
President J. Albert Mitten was the 
recipient of the many honors and expressions 
of will. Past Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles Linhardt, Jr., of Baltimore, who was 
largely responsible for building this club, 
was toastmaster. 


Governor 


Kiwanian 
his club. 


good 
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to Hartford, and officially deJicated them. 
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Recently the Hartford, Connecticut, Kiwanis club installed six road signs on the main roads leading 
Followirg the dedication an outing was held which was 


attenced by members of the Manchester and New Britain clubs as guests. 
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® Vocational Guidance Work 
by Lewiston, Montana 

During 1930 the Kiwanis Club of Lewiston, 
Montana, codperated with the school in start- 


ing Vocational Guidance work in Fergus 
High School and this splendid work is being 
continued during 1931-32. Numerous other 
business men are actively interested in this 
new field and are codperating with the Ki- 
wanians. 

There are now forty-five pupils enrolled in 
the Industrial Education class. These pupils 
are required to work five days a week and 
three hours a day in some shop, store or 
office down town. 

The students enrolled in this class meet 
each day for study with Kiwanian L. S. Brock- 
man, the vocational guidance instructor at 
Fergus. The purpose of this ‘class is to give 
instruction in industrial relations and eco- 
nomics to individuals and groups, supervise 
occupational study and hold occupational 
conterences. 

The aims of this course are: 

1. To give more effective vocational train- 
ing for office, store and shop workers through 
coéperation of the school, business and _ in- 
dustry. 

2. To give boys and girls a chance to learn 
a vocation under one actively engaged in their 
vocation. 

3. To give the boy or girl an opportunity 
to discover work for which he or she is best 
suited. 

4. To enlarge the working experience of 
the student in the store, office, or shop by re- 
lated instruction in school. 

a 20 student instruction 
perience which will help him guide and ad- 
just himself in the working world. 

The course is limited to students who are 
in their junior or senior year at school and 
they should be at least fourteen years old. 
Special students who are not planning t 


give and ex- 


) 


OOo 


finish high school might profit from this train- 
ing and so it is open to them. 

The students are vastly benefitted in being 
able to obtain school credit for doing practical 
training work the ; 
persons actively engaged in their vocation in- 
stead of relying only on theory work obtained 
in school. The 
forded the opportunity of securing many use- 
ful books on from the 
Fergus County High School Library. 


under supervision of 


various students are also af- 


various vocations 


® Independence, Kansas, 
Secures Enormous Publicity 
During 1931 

A check of the news stories shows that the 
average weekly news for 1931 for the Ki- 
wanis Club of Independence, Kansas, has 
been ten inches, single column. This makes 
a total of twenty-six columns or three and one- 
fourth pages of reading matter devoted to the 
weekly meetings alone. 


@ New Albany, Mississippi, 
Has Rural Circulating Library 

During the summer of 1931 at the sug- 
gestion of Kiwanian J. E. Buchanan, the New 
Albany, Mississippi, Kiwanis club collected 
and organized a rural circulating library. 
Each member of the club was asked to con- 
tribute from one to a dozen good books for 
use in the rural schools of the county. It 
was emphasized that the books should be of 
good literary or reference value. 

An average of about three books a member 
was furnished, and a number of Kiwanians 
worth-while magazines in ad- 
A. catalog was made indicating the 
author and title of each book and space was 
provided for a brief record of its use. One 
of the members donated a neat homemade 
bookcase, painted white, with the name of 
the club on the top. 


contributed 
dition. 


ivities 


From the numerous fine reports received 









constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 
and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


The library is taken by a group of club 
members to one of the rural schools of the 
county and presented in the name of the 
new Albany club to the faculty and students 
of the school, to be retained for a period of 
two to four weeks. The 
anxious to use the library that the club has 
not been able to keep pace with requests. 
Difficulty, too, has been experienced in get- 


schools are so 


ting a school to give up the books. 

Such members of the club as desire to be 
present when the circulating library is pre- 
sented to a school, drive to the designated 
place, and one member of the club makes a 
brief statement of the purpose of the project. 


® Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
Furnishes Booklet on Vocational 
Guidance 

The Kiwanis Club of Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, published a little booklet on Vo- 
cational Guidance, a booklet that is designed 
to be given to young people to get them to 
think about themselves and the future. It 
was prepared by Dr. Albert D. Heist of 
Geneva, New York, a former member of the 
International Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance. 
® South Tacoma, Washington, 
Honored by Oregon State College 

A manual training school for the orphans at 
the Washington Industrial Home including 
three evening classes in woodwork, each of 
one and one-half hours’ duration, was insti- 
gated by the Kiwanis Club of South Tacoma 
in the late fall of last year. The boys have 
completed a number of projects and are en- 
joying the work immensely. This is a weekly 
activity. The materials, instruction and 
transportation furnished by the Ki- 
wanians. The Oregon State College in recog- 
nition of this splendid Vocational Guidance 
work is printing a report on the results 
accomplished. 


are 
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The Kiwanis Club of New Albany, Mississippi, is interested in a rural circulating library, which was established by that club and which is loaned to various 
The above photographs were taken at the Center School which is six miles east of New Albany. 


schools in that vicinity. 





One shows the members of the 


club who were present at this particular presentation and the other shows the entire school, together with its faculty, and the attendant Kiwanians. 
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® Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
Aiding Under-Privileged 
Children 

The chief community interest of the Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, Kiwanis club is that of 
the under-privileged child. The program of 
the club with these children is a continuous 
one. In the summer the outdoor activities 
receive chicf emphasis—a summer camp is 
provided, watermelon feasts and picnics are 
held. In the winter their greatest needs are 
extra clothing and food. There are, how- 
ever, group meetings throughout the year. 
Lieutenant-Governor Fred Nahm, who is also 
chairman of the committee, arranged for 
regular meetings with attention to organized 
play for boys. If one becomes a law viola- 
tor, a personal interest is taken in him at the 
time and a follow-up interest is maintained. 

A committee of women under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Tom Morris Hunt, sponsors the 
girls. These girls are taught to sew and an 
attempt is made to give them new outlooks on 
life. Some of their meetings take the form 
of picnics and outings. 

For a period of four months of the winter 
1931-1932 the club furnished milk to the 
Under-Privileged Children of one of the 
large ward schools of Bowling Green, as a 
part of their Monday lunch. Each member 
gave twenty-five cents each week to maintain 
this activity. 

The club was host to forty-one of these boys 
and girls at a regular luncheon meeting in 


December. The girls had prepared a Christ- 












bers of the committee and the Juvenile Court 
of the city, promising boys have been paroled 
from time to time to members of the Ogden 
club with the hope that personal contact and 
interest may overcome the influence of bad 
habits and associates. The value of this work 
cannot be measured in terms of results 
actually recorded. 

An address entitled “Bringing Up Father,” 
stressing the necessity for fathers to be pals 
to their sons and daughters, was delivered 
at one of the regular weekly meetings by 
th chairman of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. Illustrations used came 
from actual experiences in work with morally 
under-privileged children. 

The annual Flag Day meeting at the State 
Industrial School was held on June 11. Fol- 
lowing an excellent address by Kiwanian 
Albert M. Merrill, an exhibition wrestling 
match was held. It was enjoyed by Kiwanians 
and boys alike. Later the club adjourned to 
the baseball diamond where the annual game 
between the Ogden club and the school en- 
sued. Due to the excellent work of Ki- 
wanians Nicholas, Ferrin and Reynolds and 
the verbal assistance of other members of the 
club, the Kiwanians won the game. Hearty 
coéperation was received from Superin- 
tendent Child and members of his staff of 
the school. 

The expenditure of funds for the aid of 
several youngsters who otherwise would 
suffer from want of food, clothing and school- 
ing, was continued throughout the entire 

year. Through the codpera- 








Senet 





tion of the social committee 
and Kiwanian Marpole of the 
Paramount Theatre, the com- 
mittee was able to realize 
funds for its use from a thea- 
tre party. 


@ Meriden, Connecticut, 
Has Splendid Anniversary 
Party 

The Kiwanis Club of Meri- 
den, Connecticut, recently 
held a splendid Anniversary 
Party at which about seventy 
were present. The program 
was most interesting, the table 
decorations unique and the 











Kiwanian Mayor T. L. Dumas setting fire to $1,572,650 worth of 
eaneelled bonds of the City of Sanford, Florida. 
Commission and in the official family of Sanford are: Kiwanians 
Mayer T. L. Damas, City Commissioner Vivian A. Speer, City Com- 
missioner Clyde A. Byrd, City Attorney Fred R. Wilson, City Clerk 
and Treasurer Frank S. Lamsen and City Auditor Basil C. Moore. 


mas program of readings and songs which 
they gave at this meeting and at the close of 
which, the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child presented each boy and girl with a bag 
containing a substantial amount of food, 
fruit, and candy. The committee provided 
cars for carrying the children to their homes. 
®@ Ogden, Utah, Interested 
in Under-Privileged Children 

The Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah, did out- 
standing work during 1931. Immediately 
upon the assignment of the committee person- 
nel the following objectives were selected: 

1. Work at the State Industrial School. 

2. The Christmas party for under-privileged 
youngsters. 

3. Personal contact with youngsters in 
neec| of moral guidance. 


Through the coéperation of various mem- 


ladies were present at dinner 
as a surprise to their hus- 
bands. The tables were in a 
horseshoe arrangement and 
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The Associated Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and High- 
land Park point with pride to the beautiful Kiwanis 
signs that loom conspicuously on eight main road 
arteries leading into the metropolis of Michigan. 
The sign idea and its erystallization into actuality 
was directed by Immediate Past District Governor 
Claude A. Dock of the Northwest Detroit Club. 
These were built and installed at a cost of $720, 
the expense being appertioned among the parti- 
cipating clubs. 


there were several baskets of flowers. A 
birthday cake with seventeen candles gave 
atmesphere to the occasion. The president 
lighted a candle for each year as the speaker 
talked on Kiwanis history and principles. 


® Aberdeen, South Dakota, Inter- 
ested in Grove Planting Project 

The Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, wishing to help develop and beautify 
the rural landscape in its community and the 
entire county by the planting of more groves, 
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Group of men and women of Seminole County, Florida, of which Sanford is the county seat, just before 

beginning a drive for 1000 members of the Seminole County Chamber of Commerce. More than 

thirty Kiwanians took active part in the drive, Honorary Kiwanian Karl Lehman, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, directing the campaign. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Hartford City, Indiana, in observance of the George Washington Bicentennial 

year recently held a Washington program and planted a tree on the northeast corner of the public 

square of that city. The program was given at the regular luncheon meeting of the Hartford City 

club with members of the D. A. R. as guests and Chaplain P. E. Greenwalt of the United States 

Veterans’ Sanitarium at Marion, Indiana, as speaker. The services marking the planting of the tree 

were held immediately afterward on the courthouse lawn, with members of the two organizations 
participating. 


will pay cash prizes of $25.00, $15.00, $10.00, 
three prizes of $5.00 each and a special 
Community Club prize of $10.00. 

All new groves competing for a prize are 
to be judged by three judges consisting of 
the County Agent, the Superintendent of 
Aberdeen City Parks and one nurseryman. 
The judging of competing. groves is to be 
done between the Ist and 15th of September 
of each year and only groves planted the pre- 
ceding spring shall be eligible for a prize. 
The County Agent shall file a list of winners 
with the secretary of the Aberdeen club and 
all prizes shall be paid in cash not later than 
October 15. 

Any farmer, whether owner or tenant, or 
his son or daughter, living on any farm in 
Brown County, or any Community Club in 
Brown County, may compete for a prize. Any 
new grove not less than one-half acre in size 
may compete for a prize during the year when 
planted. No limitation is placed on the size 
of the grove beyond the half acre minimum. 
The special Community Club prize of $10.00 
will be paid to the community club showing 
the largest number of groves set out during 
the year in its district, the prize to be based 
entirely on the number of groves planted re- 
gardless of individual prizes won by its 
members. Preference is to be shown to groves 
set out separate and apart from old groves 
as against additions to or enlargements of 
existent groves of live trees. Hardy native 
trees, such as native ash, native elm, ac- 
climated Chinese elm, box-elder, black walnut 
and hardy fruit trees should be given prefer- 
ence by the contestants, but the inclusion of 
fruit trees shall be optional. All contestants 
for a prize must file their entry with the 
County Agent at the earliest date after plant- 
ing and not later than August 1, giving lo- 
cation, size of grove and date when planted. 


® Rodeo at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, Increases Under- 
Privileged Child Fund 

Not a so-called “Wild West Show Rodeo,” 
but a real cowboy contest of range sports, 
open’ to the world, and with hundreds of 
dollars in cash prizes was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Las Cruces, New Mexico, in 
the late fall. 
The following events were contested with 


Seventy-five head of cattle were contracted 
for the steer riding, bulldogging and calf 
roping contests, together with thirty head of 
wild horses for the wild horse race and bare- 
back riding contest. These wild horses were 
driven to Las Cruces from their mountain 
range and were five and six-year-old “broncs” 
that had never felt the hand of man since the 
day they were branded. 

A Big Cowboy Dance was one of the most 
enjoyable features of the Rodeo. 

The proceeds of this successful Rodeo 
went to the Under-Privileged Child fund of 
the Kiwanis Club of Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


® El Dorado, Arkansas, 
Conducts Court of Honor 
Program for Boy Scouts 


The Kiwanis Club of El Dorado has joined 
hands with the Boy Scouts of America in 











El Dorado, Arkansas, in an effort to give the 
boys in that county one of the best voca- 
tional guidance programs given on a volunteer 
basis in America today. 

In taking over this Court of Honor program 
of the Boy Scouts, boys have been found 
of the type who need vocational guidance, 
who are anxious to grow and have found an 
incentive in the Boy Scout Merit Badges, 
which makes boys clamor for the opportunity 
to sit with outstanding men for instruction 
and examination in that man’s particular field. 
The El Dorado club has procured nearly one 
hundred counselors—outstanding men in the 
community in every field of endeavor—who 
have agreed to instruct and examine scouts 
throughout Union County in ninety-seven 
vocational merit badges ranging from archi- 
tecture to zoology. 

On each month the Court of Honor Com- 
miitee of the Kiwanis club holds court in the 
first division court room of the Union County 
Court House. Kiwanian Floyd R. Smith sits 
as Judge, assisted by other members of the 
club, and awards Merit Badge Certificates and 
Badges of Rank for promotion to those scouts 
who have passed the examination satisfac- 
torily during the month. The awards are 


cash prizes awarded to each winner: Bucking, 
bulldogging, steer riding, calf roping, bare- 
back riding, and a wild horse race. Special 
events consisted of the New Mexico Cham- 
pionship Bucking and Calf Roping Contests. 
The Las Cruces club presented each winner 
in these special events with a $100 Meyer 
saddle. An El Paso Day was also included 
in the program. “His Mule” and Ed Wright 
—America’s leading Cowboy Comedian—the 
man who has clowned the great Cheyenne 
Show for the past six years—was present with 
his mule, “What-a-Man.” 

Johnnie Mullens, noted arena director and 
former cowboy of Engle, New Mexico, had 
complete charge of the Rodeo. 

Forty head of the very best bucking horses 
were shipped in from Ringling Brothers’ 
ranch in Montana, including “Old Depres- 
sion,” the world’s greatest bucking horse. 
Other noted outlaws in this string were Sky- 
rocket, White Rock, Stone Bruise, High made with the proper ceremonies as suggested 
Pockets, Hoof & Horns, Moonshine, Pin Ears, by the National Boy Scout Office. 
etc. Comments have come from far and wide 
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The Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, Arkansas, has accepted the responsibility of organizing and conducting 
a Court of Honor in connection with the Boy Scouts of that city. Officials at the December Kiwanis 
Court of Honor were: Seated, left to right: Edwin Jewel, J. B. Lassiter, Dr. Hilery E. Hanna, Presi- 
dent of the El Dorado club, Floyd Smith, Chairman of the Court of Honor, W. A. Haliburton, District 
Scout Commissioner, Dr. D. E. White, J. B. Alpuente, Dr. F. O. Mahony and M. L. Comer. 





























With the approach of the spring months, the Kiwanis Club of Miles City, Montana, will resume one 


of its major activities of encouraging the growth of flowers throughout the city. 
past resulted in the holding of the annual Flower Show, a feature of the Eastern Montana Fair. 


The labors of the 
The 


miniature leg cabin, built by the Flower Show Committee, reflects the primitive early-day demiciles to 
which is added a touch of beauty through the addition of a grass lawn and the display of flowers. 
The log cabin stands at the end of the long table running about one hundred feet through the center 


of the exhibition hall on which competitive flowers are placed. 


The Flower Show is given strictly 


under Kiwanis auspices. The committee personnel is, left to right: Theo. Proehl, W. H. Mendenhall, 


Jr., W. B. Clarke, Rebert E. Hutton, L. C. 


Anderson and Alva Hiers. 


Kiwanian Hiers is Chairman of 


the annual Flower Show Committee. 


from scoutmasters and scout parents compli- 
menting the El Dorado club in its effort. 

In making the program its major objective 
for 1932 the club feels the good it will do in 
the development of character in the lives of 
hoys in this county alone would justify the 
continuous existence of the club. 
® Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 

Stages Sixth Annual Musical 
Comedy 

The Kiwanis Club of Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, presented its sixth annual musical 
comedy offering in the Memorial Junior High 
School auditorium in the latter part of 1931 
before more than 1,000 persons. The show, 
and chorus, was 


with an all-Kiwanian cast 


the two-act comedy, “A. Dumb Waiter.” 


It was considered by far the best show 
which the club has staged. The proceeds 
from the show are to be used for dental 


work among the Phoenixville school children 
who require financial aid in having their teeth 
properly taken care of. Approximately $400 
was cleared. 

The show was directed by Roy H. Shutes, 
a member of the Kiwanis quartet which has 
featured several district convention programs, 
and assistants, Benjamin F. Woodland 
and George M. Andrews. Kiwanian Andrews 
has coached the “chorus beauties” for several 
Carl H. Weiland acted as general 
chairman of the committee in charge of the 
show. 

The feature of the annual production was 
that only members of the club participated 
in the show. A chorus of fourteen men and 
“women” delighted the capacity house and 
the hit of the show was the splendid acting 
of Secretary Clair B. King, as the “lady” with 
high social ambitions who finds her lover, 
Kiwanian Woodland, is just “A Dumb 
Waiter.” Leo Martin, an active Kiwanian 
since the organization of the club, played 


his 


years. 


the leading “lady” opposite Karl Yarnall. 
The show is always a high light in Phoenix- 
ville’s theatrical season and each year is 
looked forward to with great interest by 
residents of the town and Kiwanians as well. 





It has been the feeling of club members that 
the show has worked wonders to create in- 
terest on the part of members and unite the 
club in its activities throughout the year. 


@ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Activity 
Totals $42,000 in 13 Years 
It is very apropos to mention a report re- 
cently sent in by Kiwanian Hugh Russell of 
the salient features of the work of the Ki- 
wanis Welfare Board since the inception of 
the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
1. On October 15, 1918, the club 
pledged its support to the War Widows 
and Orphans in Greater Winnipeg. 
Since that date over 800 mothers and 
2,600 boys and girls have been ma- 
terially assisted. 
This work cost in excess of.......$24,000 
2. Supplied battery of quartz mer- 
cury lamps and culinary equipment to 


the Children’s Hospital, Winnipeg, 

costing approximately ............. 6.000 
3. Supplied “Sunshine Cure Lamps” 

to Ninette Sanitarium and Grace Hos- 

ROUNE  Seng ney sb ipwist.45.'an's <ea's.0 2,500 


4. Secured complete set of band in- 
struments (donated) also tuition and 
Instructors for Sea Cadet Boys’ Band 
0 SESE IER EA LN OT may 1,200 

5. Provided playground equipment 


for Children’s Home, Academy Road. 500 
6. Built wading pool, Municipality 

Oe eee CRTs, ease nae Gees. 800 
7. In 1929 organized boys’ and girls’ 

clubs in North Winnipeg: to date 

SNE ih bcd ncas rss = SST 2,000 

This work still continues to expand; 

budget for 1931 (Kiwanis Division). 4,000 
8. Supplied Libraries of suitable lit- 

erature for large group of Summer 

Te eee 1,000 


9, Subscribed to Boy Scout move- 
ment, and many charitable organiza- 
tions; provided camp fees and trans- 
portation to and from summer camps; 
organized many picnics and Christmas 
treats for thousands of under-privi- 


leged children. 
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Chicagoland Ladies Day 


ONCE a year the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
entertains the ladies from all Kiwanis 
clubs in the Chicago area and each year the 
attendance has been growing larger. The 
annual event this year fell on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 28, and exceeded all expectations. At 
twelve o’clock noon the Bal Tabarin Room 
of the Sherman Hotel was filled to overflow- 
ing and still they came until every available 
space on the platform, in the hallways and 
in the corridors, was filled. 

“It was an inspiring occasion,” remarked 
Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, wife of the Inter- 
national Secretary, who was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

President Bill Miller called the meeting to 
order and introduced the chairman of the 
day, Mrs. Roy James Battis, who after a 
few brief remarks, called upon Mrs. Frank 
O. DeMoney (Chicago) to the 
guests. She was followed by Mrs. Fred Pat- 
terson (Hyde Park) who gave the response. 
“The ladies are always. pleased,” said Mrs. 
Patterson, “when we have an opportunity to 
meet with our men folks in a Kiwanis gather- 
ing. We look forward to this: meeting with 
the Chicago club each year with a great deal 
of pleasure. We get to know each other 
better and then when we meet at conventions, 


welcome 


Kiwanis means so much more to us.” 

The Music Committee, Al Heilman, 
chairman, handled the entertainment with 
Charlie Garland of the WBBM Air Theatre 
acting as master of ceremonies. Musical 
selections were rendered by a trio consisting 
of Mrs. Wanda Menning, harpist, Miss 
Elizabeth Searles, celloist, and Mrs. Mabel 
Heilman, violinist. 

The speaker of the day was Pat Flanagan, 
WBBM radio announcer of the Cubs baseball 
team, and his talk was immense, instructive 
as well as entertaining. Walter Pontius of 
WGN, Gene Rouse of NBC and Lester Alden, 
who plays one of the leading parts in the 
play “Grand Hotel” were among the distin- 
guished guests. This gave the ladies as well 
as the Kiwanians an opportunity of meeting 
face to face some of thase whom they have 
met over the air. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given 
over to bridge, 500, and bunco for the ladies. 
There were 340 ladies present and one lady 
at each table was presented with a beautiful 
wastebasket in a pastel shade, as were also 
the members of the committee. 

Much praise is due Mrs. Battis, who has 
proven herself a most versatile chairman on 
more than one occasion, and her committee 
en masse expressed great admiration for her 
ability in organizing and developing the plans 
for this meeting. The members who assisted 
here were Mesdames Fred Sargent, Lynn 
Tracy, Gertrude Cummings, Harry Reitz, 
Grace Miller, Robert White and Miss Phyllis 
Knight. 

This is one of the biggest inter-club gather- 
ings held by the Chicago Kiwanis club during 
the year. At the meeting on January 28, 
thirty three clubs were represented by both 
Kiwanians and their ladies. Located as it 
is in the loop, the Chicago Kiwanis club is 
robbed of the opportunity of participating in 
many projects for the betterment of the com- 
munity; therefore, much effort is made to 
present super-programs, inspire friendliness 
and good fellowship among the members of 
all clubs, and standardize Kiwanis objectives. 
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West Side, Chicago, Illinois, 
Sponsors Blind Boy Scout Troop 


Only One in Existence Not Sponsored by Institution for the Blind 


—Real Under-Privileged Boy Scout Activity 
By H. F. Gitson 


Secretary, 


PONSORING Troop 300, composed of 


blind Boy Scouts, has been the out- 

standing activity of the West Side Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, for the past 
nine The troop meets weekly, except 
during July and August, at one of the public 
park refectories, under the direction of a 
blind scoutmaster, an Honorary Member of 
the club, and the Boys’ Activities Committee. 
In summer the troop is sent to the Owassippi 
Scout Camp in Michigan for two weeks, ac- 
companied by a member of the Committee. 
During the Christmas week meeting of the 


years. 


troop, a special program is arranged and 
baskets and merchandise certificates are 


distributed to each scout. The troop attends 
the regular meeting of the club during Boys’ 


Week. Throughout the year the troop appears 
before Kiwanis meetings, Boy Scout jam- 


borees, radio stations and on other programs. 
At least once a year the boys are taken to 
the theater by the club. 

What makes this work an ideal club ob- 
jective is the combination of club and 
personal service. Every member of the club 
is called upon two or three times a year to 
escort from two to four scouts to and from 
the troop meeting place, the club equipping 
the troop and defraying all other expenses, 
averaging from $300 to $450 a year. The 
boys come from individual homes of the lower 
and middle classes, which homes are scattered 
throughout the west and north sides of the 
city of Chicago. If a member for any reason 
cannot personally call for the boys he must 
make arrangements with a friend or cab 
driver to see that they attend the troop meet- 
ing and are returned to their homes after- 
ward. If a boy can’t attend on account of 
illness he calls the chairman of the committee. 

Up to two years ago Troop 300 was the 
only blind scout organization in the world. 
There is now a troop sponsored by an insti- 


West Side Kiwanis Club, Chicago 


tution for the blind in Scotland. Troop 300 
still leads the field as being the only one in 
existence not sponsored by an institution for 
the blind. 

This work started in the West Side club 
as an under-privileged child activity but of 
late has been given to the Boys’ Activities 
Committee, because the boys are made to 
feel that their handicap can be compensated 
for the handicaps that sighted boys are heir 
to on account of the very freedom they 
possess. These blind have demon- 
strated a keener sense of interest in every- 
thing than is apparent in the average sighted 
boy. Their handicap of sight naturally makes 
them gifted in the other senses, due to the 
higher development that concentration pro- 
duces. 


scouts 


Giving scout privileges to blind boys was | 


thought of by the late Dr. Jacob Bolotin, a 
former prominent heart specialist, who was 
also blind. As a member of the West Side 
club, Dr. Bolotin saw the possibility of Ki- 
wanis rendering a distinct service. He organ- 
ized the troop in January, 1923, with the 
assistance of Kiwanian John Barker, and was 
scoutmaster for two years before he died. 
The present leader of the troop is Fred 
Bolotin, a brother, unsighted and an 
honorary member of the club. He has been 
carrying on the work for the past six years. 
The advantages of having such a leader for 
this group of boys are obvious. He ‘under- 
stands their situation as no one else can, uses 
modern teaching methods, being a graduate 
of the Jacksonville Institute for the blind, 
and gives Vocational Guidance to the boys 
before the weekly troop meetings. 

Very few exceptions are made for the blind 
scouts in the requirements laid down by the 
Boy Scouts of America. The scout manual 
in Braille is used, and wherever an exception 
to the regular scout requirements is made, a 


also 














Blind Boy Scout Troop Sponsored by West Side Kiwanis Club of Chicago. Kiwanian Fred Bolotin 
at left and Kiwanian Leroy Worth at right. 
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Learn WHY YOU 


> TAMMER 


—and how readily other 
persons secured relief 


This 279-page Book Tells—Here i isa 


book worth it its weight in gold to you if 
you stammer, stutter or have any speech trouble. It is a 
book fairly overflowing with the mg definite, tangible, 
hard-to-get facts about stammeri t is packed with 
priceless pointers that have never bel efore ap} in print— 
tells dozens e things you have me wanted to know—tears 
away the veil of doubt, mystery an ay and reveals 
the plain truth about speech and its defects, 


Would You Like To 


one you are better at some 
— times than at others? 
—Why you have 
trouble ns over 
the phone? 
—Why there is a dif- 
ference when you talk 
to strangers? 
—Why you can some- 
times sing without 
trouble? 
—Why you are more 














nervous at some 
times thanat others? 
—Why some cases can- 
not be corrected? 
i a dif- 
erently whenangry? 
Some of the Chapter Headings —Why you are some- 
The Secret of Correcting times free from your 
Stammering trouble? 
jmuee rcnapad ital —How stammering in- 
Cases that Cannot Be Cor- terferes with normal 
rected expression? 


How to Determine Whether 
Your Case Can Be Corrected 
The Real Cause of Stam- 
mering and Stuttering 
The Peculiarities of Stam- 


—How stammering 
causes nervousness? 

—How stammering 
affects the mind? 

—How stammering 


mering 
The Intermittent Tendency affects the health? 
Can Stammering Be Out- | —How we learn to 
Eft of 8 i ile 

Effect o Stammering on § . 

the Mi ow readily the 


n 
Child Stammering—Advice author secured relief 


to Parents after stammering for 
Speech Disorders of Youth nearly 20 years? 

—and Their Dangers —How stammering can 
Where Does Stammering Lead? be corrected? 


Some Cases I Have Met 
The Correction of Stammer- 
ing by Mail 


—How to determine 
whether your case 
can be corrected? 











Based on 30 Years’ Experience 


This book is the condensed and crystallized experience of 
Benjamin N. Bogue, principal of the Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers, who gives to the stammererin this book the result of 
more than thirty years’ constant study, research and in- 
vestigatiom, during which time he has met more than 24,000 
stammerers, diagnosed 105,000 cases of speech trouble, and cor- 
responded withmore than 224,000 other persons who stammer. 


A Remarkable Volume ona 


No matter how long you have stammered or stuttered, no 
matter how old you are, what caused your trouble, how aT 
courses you have than, lew many schools you have attendec 

how many books you have read or how much studying you 
have done, you need this book on “‘Stammering’’ which gives 
a wealth of new facts, late discoveriesand startling revelations 
on stammering and kindred speech disorders. is book is 
clearly written, easy to understand and goes straight to the 
point, telling the HOW and the WHY andthe WHEREFORE. 


Use This Coupon $6, This Book 


Ifyoustammerorstutteror 
have any impediment in 
yourspeech, you are losing 
if you don’t get this book. 
Find out how readily the 
author's trouble was cor- 
rected after being pro- 
nounced hopeless; what 
causes your own trouble 
and whetherit can be cor- 
rected; get all these value 
able pointers, these vital 
facts. Merely send the 
coupon — nothing 

to pay later—the ¢ 
book is yours to 
keep—to use 
—to profi 
by. 




















This Book on 
“STAMMERING” 


Contains 279 pagesof facts, 
printed in clear, clean, 
readable type on Antique 
Book Paper. Bound in 
Maroon Book Cloth, cover 
and back stamped in Gold. 


Please send me by return, 
mail, all charges prepaid, 
your big 279-page cloth- 
bound book on ‘‘Stammering.’’ * 





Name cccoccccccccccccccccsccvcces ® 


Street .eeccccccccccvevcccvesevcescseses ~ 


3 PER Te eet Se By 2a: 
Send to BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, Department = 
1147 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis 
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substitute is followed. Each scout has a com- 
plete uniform. Physical development is 
stressed at troop meetings, owing to the lack 
of opportunity these boys have of getting 
adequate exercise. For this purpose a com- 
petent blind pianist, Ike Minsky, furnishes 
music. Mr. Minsky is the regular pianist of 
the club. Mrs. Bolotin directs the boys in 
singing. 

About ninety boys have enjoyed member- 
ship in the troop up to this time, in addition 
to the sixteen the current roster. 
It is interesting to follow the activities of 
some of the boys after they leave the troops 
on account of age. One boy, Jimmy Caloia, 
was very uncertain in his walking when he 
entered the troop. He was helped consider- 
ably by Mr. Bolotin, and now is in his second 
at the Jacksonville, Illinois, Institute. 
George Meade graduated last June from a 
Mitchel Ferman is now 
studying law in his sophomore year at North- 
still attends troop 
meetings. His tuition is paid in part by the 
West Side club. now a 
proficient piano tuner. 

First prize for under-privileged child work 
was given the West Side club at the Gales- 
burg District Convention in 1925, chiefly for 
blind Boy Scout work. At the time, the troop 
had an orchestra which performed at the 
The entire troop was taken to 


scouts on 


year 
public high school. 


western University, and 


Another scout is 


convention, 
Galesburg. Later a bugle and drum corps 
was organized among the boys through the 
efforts of Kiwanian Edmund J. Shalek, 
furnished the instruments. 
Considerable clerical work is entailed in 
making weekly 
mail, following them with announcements at 


who 


assignments of escorts by 


club meetings, and making phone calls the 
day of the troop meeting. This and other 
important work has been ably handled in the 
last few years by Kiwanians S. Barrett Jones, 
Michael Berkovsky, Bernard W. Boman, and 
C. E. Lhotka. For a long time Kiwanian 
Jones sent an assistant from his office to the 
troop meetings to help the blind scoutmaster 
Lhotka ac- 
companied the boys to summer camp the last 
Kiwanian Allan 
Carpenter, director of the scout camp, looked 
after the boys personally. 


wherever possible. Kiwanian 


two years. Previously, 


Before Kiwanian Sol Westerfeld arranged 
for the troop meetings to be held at a public 
park refectory, the group met in the base- 
ment of a church. For three years Kiwanian 
John Rose fired a stove in this basement on 


troop meeting nights during the winter 
months, in addition to calling for two boys 
every week. 


Kiwanian LeRoy S. Worth is most active 
with the troop, serving as assistant scout- 
master. He calls for Mr. and Mrs. Bolotin, 
Mr. Minsky, and carries out innumerable de- 
tails week. During Mr. Bolotin’s 
absence of six months Kiwanian Worth di- 
rected the troop. The employees of the park 
very generous in giving as- 
sistanc when needed. A park police officer is 
always present at troop meetings to give 
service. Officer Tom Bartizal, now retired, 
did outstanding service in this respect for 
five years. 

Members of the West Side club have made 
many sacrifices in the interests of their blind 
charges. Wives of members likewise have 
given of their time and effort. Great sacri- 
fice is being made in this time of general 
curtailment. President Frank J. Tyrrell and 


every 


refectory are 





members have decided to continue this 
activity. The sentiment of the club was ex- 
pressed recently in the opinion of a member 
who said, “The West Side club might as 
well disband if it drops the activities of the 
blind boys.” 

A regular hobby grows on a club as it does 
on an individual. 





Some Social and 
Economic Follies 


(From page 103) 


ploitation must sink its wells at a given 
point, must pay royalties on the produc- 
tion and at the same time, at its own ex- 
pense, develop adjoining lands for the 
benefit of the government, which the lat- 
ter then develops or sells. 

We are beginning to realize (rather 
late in the day) that there is a limit to 
the oil and copper still remaining in the 
ground, and yet, with our characteristic 
shortsightedness and happy-go-lucky pol- 
icy, we are doing and in all likelihood will 
go on doing nothing to prevent the con- 
tinuance of this criminal waste until it is 
too late. 

We seem unable to comprehend, as an 
ethical proposition and apart from rea- 
sons dictated solely by enlightened self- 
ishness that should influence us, that we 
have no right to rob future generations of 
their share of this heritage, except to the 
extent to which we need and can profit- 
ably dispose of these products. 

The producers, refiners and distributors 
of oil and copper should be not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, and I might al- 
most say, required, if that were legally 
possible, to make agreements subject, of 
course to government supervision and con- 
trol, that will limit the production to the 
consumption and that will regulate the 
selling price, so that on the one hand the 
product will not be sacrificed by ruinous 
competition and that on the other, they 
will not be permitted, as they were during 
the war, to exploit the consumer, when the 
price of copper that is now selling very 
low was at one time yanked up to twenty- 
three cents or more per pound. 

There should also be a protective tariff 
on oil and copper that will prevent our 
supply being dissipated without profit in 
competition with the pauper labor of 
South Africa and South America. Unless 
we have some such protection, we must 
either close down our mines and wells or 
meet this competition, with the result that 
we shall exhaust these resources without 
adding to our wealth. I see that the sub- 
ject is at last being agitated in Congress, 
about twenty years too late, and am won- 
dering whether with our accustomed 
genius for blundering we shall wait to 
lock the stable door after the horse has 
escaped. 

Whatever may be our policies with re- 
spect to monopoly or tariff protection ap- 
plied in other directions, a different rule 
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should be inaugurated in dealing with our 
natural resources. 


HIS brings me to the last of the 

many topics I should like but will not 
have the space to discuss as fully as its 
importance deserves. I refer to the method 
of dealing with our water powers and of 
curbing the brazen, inordinate greed of 
the Power Trusts that are exploiting the 
people. 

I have never seen an estimate of the 
priceless wealth of the undeveloped water 
powers of America. It must run into bil- 
lions of dollars. The developed water 
powers that have drifted into private own- 
ership, for which nothing was paid to the 
nation or state that ceded these rights, 
probably amounts to almost as huge a 
sum. 

Why these properties were ceded to pri- 
vate interests as a gift would be a mystery 
if we did not understand the mainsprings 
and influences that unfortunately all too 
frequently direct and control our state 
and national governments. Even in the 
rare cases when, of late, compensation 
has been exacted, it has been ludicrously 
inadequate and takes the wrong form. It 
should be on the basis of a limitation on 
the price exacted from the ultimate con- 
sumer for light and power, if the state 
or nation lacks the courage and foresight 
to develop its own power by building, not 
only the dams and converters, but—most 
important of all—its own transmission 
lines. That is the only way it can dictate 
to the private distributing companies the 
prices at which they must sell electric 
power and current, for I do not favor per- 
mitting governmental agencies going into 
the business of distribution except to pro- 
tect the communities against “hold-ups” 
by the distributing companies. 

These developments can be made a 
source of fabulous revenue to the nation 
and states that own the powers, if they are 
so disposed, and still benefit the commu- 
nities by largely reduced rates, but that 
should not be the purpose. They should 
be operated on the basis of a fair return 
on actual cost. They would constitute 
no burden whatever on the public credit. 
The funds for construction and transmis- 
sion are readily obtainable on bonds of a 
public corporation organized by the gov- 
ernment with recourse by the investor 
confined to the revenues of the project, 
out of which a sinking fund that would be 
provided for the gradual amortization of 
the debt over a long term of years. 

The carrying charges on the cost of 
construction and the consequent charge 
for current to the consumer would be con- 
siderably less than one-half—probably 
not one-third as much—as if the develop- 
ment and transmission were by private 
enterprise. This is due to a combination 
of a number of considerations. (1) The 


capital can be borrowed on securities is- 
sued at par instead of through bankers 
and at a discount. 


(2) The rate of in- 
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terest would be little if anything over one- 
half that of a private corporate issue. (3) 
There would be no profit on the transac- 
tion such as private franchise exploiters 
and promoters would exact from the in- 
vestors and such as the latter would right- 
fully demand from the consumer, to say 
nothing of the intermediate profits to the 
generating company in the first instance, 
then to the transmission company and 
lastly to the distributing company. 

The lower Niagara Falls and St. Law- 
rence River water power controversy, 
which may be said to be largely a New 
York State issue, is in another respect a 
national issue. It is symptomatic of a 
struggle that is raging in Congress and 
all over the country between government 
and these fabulous and perilous power 
combinations that are spreading their 
poisonous tentacles all over the land, un- 
dermining and shaking the very founda- 
tions of government. The evils of the in- 
dustrial trusts that have conquered us, 
as compared with the operations and ef- 
fects of this latest form of legalized ban- 
ditry, are “as moonlight unto sunlight and 
as water unto wine.” Is their conquest of 
our people to be added to the long list 
of America’s follies? Not unless we have 
lost every instinct of self-preservation. 





The Under-Privileged 
Child and Crime 


(From page 114) 


quate home should have some provision 
made for the spare time of its members 
and particularly its youthful members. 
Conversely, every youth living in a home 
where no attention is paid to his use of 
leisure hours is in the strictest 
under-privileged and activities designed 
to fill this need are clearly within the 
scope of our work. 

The power of the individual citizen to 
do his part in restoring law obedience 
does not depend on violent procedure. It 
depends more upon the citizen’s posses- 
sion of an active interest in creating a 
sober sentiment in favor of decency. It 
depends upon the part he will play in the 
restoration of some home authority over 
youth and some state authority over the 
criminal. If the work of service clubs 
for the under-privileged child can become 
really effective in guiding those children 
into courses of decency and honor a great 
step will have been taken toward the solv- 
ing of the crime problems in the decade 


sense 


just ahead. 

Correction of procedure of courts and 
prisons will not be enough. Some one has 
recently very aptly said, that respect for 
law must be instilled in a great body of 
Americans from whom it is now absent. 
Crime prevails because of the public 
toleration of it and it is just such groups 





as our Kiwanis clubs provide that will 
supply the necessary leadership in mould- 
ing public opinion in a more thorough re- 
spect for law. 

I firmly believe that we shall have 
builded better in Kiwanis if we see to it 
that the proper state and municipal de- 
partments are properly organized and 
function than if we attempt to do this 
work directly ourselves. For instance, 
take probation. Fine as is a big brother 
movement, and fine as are our individual 
efforts as volunteer probation officers, 
better still is the general establishment 
of this work under state maintenance. 
Until probation has been made to function 
under general legislation its place may be 
taken by volunteers from our clubs and 
frequently such volunteers have rendered 
splendid service. But probation work 
takes time, it takes skill. Ordinarily it is 
best done by those who have had the 
advantage of experience and of training. 
The importance of probation is now every- 
where recognized. Its scope includes not 


only aid in guiding those who have been | 
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convicted and sentenced but it also prop- | 


erly includes the investigation of every 
case which comes before the court for 
sentence. It is the unbiased intelligence 


bureau for the sentencing judge. It is | 


one of the best investments a community 
can make. It saves yearly thousands of 
worth while American 
themselves and for their families and for 
society. The work of seeing to it that 
adequate facilities are provided and used 
in every locality is one of the great possi- 
bilities of club activity. And unquestion- 
ably our work will be far more effective 
if our committees bring about the estab- 
lishment of full time, practical, ex- 
perienced, well functioning probation 
departments than if we as volunteers 
attempt to act as probation officers our- 
selves, 

Our time and attention have been at- 
tracted in the past to worth while avenues 
of effort along the line of providing for 
the obvious physical needs of children. 
jut after all only a small part of the 


youngsters for 


work for the under-privileged child falls | 
within the scope of providing for his | 


physical needs. Just as important is that 


larger work which seeks to correct moral | 
handicaps, to overcome crooked purposes | 


and to place those who are unsocially 
minded on the road to happiness and 
contentment. 

Every possible occasion should be 
seized upon to make the young people 
understand that the men of Kiwanis are 
interested in them. 
are ready to give them something but 
that we are ready at all times to help them 
attain worthy goals if only they them- 
selves will make the effort. 

The needs of each community will have 
to be carefully surveyed before the 


definite work of each such committee can | 


be outlined. In many communities the 
committees will have to stand firmly be- 


Not so much that we | 
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hind plans for social betterment which 
have to do largely with the physical well- 
being of children. But never for one 
moment should such committee forget 
that there is a field for even more im- 
portant work in taking the place of many 
a failing home in providing for leisure 
time and in stretching forth the hand of 
good fellowship which will go so far in 
bringing to many a careless youth his 
chance to make good. 





How, Why, Where and 
When Kiwanis Was Born 
(From page 105) 


“big six”—these original Kiwanians who 
built the first club and started a move- 
ment that has grown to international pro- 
portions. 

Come to the world’s greatest automobile 
center and visit the world-famous Ford 
plant and other mammoth automobile 
factories and industries. 

Come to enjoy our many wonderful 
hotels, our great theatres, our splendid 
stores, our beautiful drives and the big 
and impressive Masonic Temple building 
where the sessions of the convention will 
be held. 

Come to attend a convention that will 
be particularly international in its nature 
because of the fact that Windsor and On- 
tario are just across the Detroit River and 
the Canadian Kiwanians of nearby clubs 
will be among your hosts. 

Come to see Belle Isle Park, one of the 
beauty spots of the world, and other parks 
with striking allurements. 

Come to enjoy the beautiful Detroit 
River with its enchanting excursions, 
great boats that are the monarchs of the 
saltless seas, and its bewitching scenery. 

Come to Michigan with its thousands of 
wonderful lakes, its sparkling brooks, its 
numerous state parks, its exhilarating 
ozone and its 6,000 miles of paved high- 
ways to lure and thrill the enthusiastic 
motorist. 

Come, if possible, to combine a vaca- 
tion with the convention, and linger to 
enjoy the innumerable attractions that are 
offered by Detroit and Michigan. 

Remember, that under the new zoning 
system, recently adopted by International, 
there will not be another International 
convention in this zone or section for at 
least five years. 

Come “back to the birthplace of Ki- 
wanis” expecting to have the time of your 
life and you will find the Kiwanians of 
Detroit, Michigan and Ontario on their 
toes to help you realize your objective. 

“Back to the Birthplace—Forward in 
Kiwanis.” 


Lf 
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Regarding Railroad Rates to Detroit 


HILE the usual rates of a fare and 

a half for the round-trip will prevail 
in connection with the Detroit Conven- 
tion, an important concession has been 
made, adding considerably to the value of 
this year’s tickets. 

Instead of the usual average of about 
ten days return limit the railroad com- 
panies in all passenger associations in the 
United States and Canada have granted 
a return limit of thirty days. In former 
years this thirty day limit was granted on 
payment of varying additional amounts. 

This makes it possible for the visitor to 
the convention to make his post-conven- 
tion trips and arrange his plans with the 
thought in mind that his ticket makes 
possible a return limit of thirty days 
from the time of purchase. 

The fare and one-half rate is the low- 
est rate granted to conventions of the 
type of Kiwanis. While rates slightly 
less are sometimes granted for state or 


divisional conventions no less rate is 


granted for conventions, regardless of 
their size, attended by members from all 
sections of the country. The exception 
to this rule is a small group of so-called 
“sentimental or patriotic” conventions. 

The reduced rates are secured through 
presentation of a Railroad Identification 
Certificate at the time of purchase of 
your ticket. These certificates are mailed 
to your club secretary with your hotel as- 
signment cards. A record of the certifi- 
cate number is kept at the convention 
office. 

Every year in certain parts of the 
country summer excursion rates are in 
effect which are cheaper than are round- 
trip rates under the convention conces- 
sion. Especially is this true from the 
Pacific Coast territory. 

Every Kiwanian should inquire of his 
railroad agent whether or not there are 
excursion rates available to him which 
are cheaper than the fare and one-half. 
Get all you can from this convention trip. 





The Kingdom of Kiwanis 


By Jupce W. 


S. CRISWELL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Daytona Beach, 
Florida 


O YOU ever, fellow Kiwanian, some- 
times entertain secret thoughts about 
yourself and Kiwanis and yourself as 

a Kiwanian, which wouldn’t sound well if 
expressed in open meeting? 

Do you ever, for instance, get tired of the 
everlasting oratory and the “highfalutin’” 
talk of Kiwanis service and ideals, the pious 
hokum of which there is some even in Ki- 
wanis? 

Do you ever wonder just how you can slip 
out without kicking up too much of a fuss 


‘and having to make too many explanations, 


most of them phoney? 

I imagine most of you have had these 
periods. It is a good healthy sign; it is good 
for the individual; it is good for Kiwanis. 
It is dangerous to be satisfied with yourself 
or your organization. 

Is Kiwanis another one of those 
things, of which there are many, to which it 
is a “good thing,” from a business and social 
point of view to belong? Or does it have a 
real purpose and perform a real and valid 
function in society? 

I know that Kiwanis is justified from many 
points of view. At many meetings the orators 
hold forth with perfervid eloquence. But I 
have heard Kiwanis orators speaking to other 
organizations, and they have used the same 
kind of language, the same lofty and sonorous 
phraseology and idealism. 

I am not “low rating” orators; I am just 
saying that oratory without deeds is as dead 
as faith without works. 

Recently, by virtue of a position I occu- 
pied, I made a discovery. I discovered an 
astounding number of deeds—golden deeds 


good 


done in the name of Kiwanis—deeds that 
without Kiwanis would not have been done. 

Of course I knew that here and there Ki- 
wanis clubs were doing good turns of one 
kind and another. But I did not know how 
widespread was this net work of good deeds. 

I want to share this discovery with others, 
who like myself, may have had vague ideas 
that Kiwanis is a sort of “good thing”—but 
not particularly good for much—in the 
humble hope that they may have a new vision 
and a new pride in Kiwanis. 

As chairman of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child for the Florida District, | 
found that Kiwanis had spent and caused to 
be spent a hundred thousand dollars on 
seventeen hundred under-privileged children 
in one year. This represented a vast variety 
of service—extensive and intensive—about as 
varied as the needs of under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

Since Florida represents roughly, about one 
per cent of the population of the United 
States, and since human nature is much the 
same on either side of state lines, I feel 
fairly safe in saying that probably ten million 
dollars have been raised and caused to be 
raised in the name of Kiwanis for under- 
privileged children in this nation; and that, 
at least, 170,000 lives of under-privileged chil- 
dren have been brightened and encouraged, 
and in many instances saved, because of 
Kiwanis. 

That, in itself, justifies Kiwanis. For that 
cause may a Kiwanian be proud. These 
deeds redeem our many words. 

A Kiwanis club is a group of men with 
feet of clay, and hands that sometimes fumble, 
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groping along together seeking the Pearl of 
Great Price. Some are of the brotherhood 
for selfish reasons, thinking their sales may 
be increased. Verily, they have their reward. 
But most of them, honestly, are seeking to be 
useful, to be helpful, to be kind, both person- 
ally and codperatively. They want to make 
their club a channel through which such help- 
fulness and kindness may flow adding a little 
to the sum total of smiles on the faces of 
little children; easing a little the load on the 
backs of weak and crippled brothers and 
those broken in body and soul. 

I believe the record of these clubs in their 
service to under-privileged children proves 
that a Kiwanis club can be such a channel of 
blessing. 

This article, imperfect as it is, is rendered 
with the humble hope that it may encourage 
these bodies of good men who are doing this 
splendid work to go on to greater service; 
and that it may inspire those other 
bodies of good men (but 
forth and do likewise, even more so. 

A long, long time ago, there was a rather 
lonely personality who was interested chiefly 
in under-privileged children but also largely 
in all the humble and oppressed, those who 
were weary and heavy laden. 


also 
inactive) to go 


He had quite a following. They were in- 
terested in his kingdom that he spoke about | 


considerably. Undoubtedly some of them 
wanted to get good, fat political jobs in this 


kingdom. Because after all they were men— | 


and men are men. 
Finally, almost in despair at their obtuse- 


ness and political worldly-mindedness he | 
“took a child and sat him in the midst of | 


them” and said “of such is the kingdom.” 
He also said that the greatest position in the 
kingdom would be occupied by the one who 
was the greatest servant. 

But, as we would say now, “That ain't 
practical politics” at all. And many dropped 
away from Him; and many still drop away. 

But the child he sat in the midst of them 
is still there; and His word about the king- 
dom is still true. 

And the founders of Kiwanis, with their 
feet of clay, and hands that sometimes fumble, 
but also, | am sure, partly guided by the 
Master of the Queer Kingdom, sat an under- 
privileged child in the midst of Kiwanis and 
Kiwanians everywhere. And this child is 
somehow related to that other child. 

No one in Kiwanis will ever understand the 
Kingdom of Kiwanis unless he that 
under-privileged child in the midst of it. 


sees 





Chattanooga Kiwanis-Farmers Institute 


(From page 118) 


The club had advance warning as to 
the tremendous crowd and_ purchased 
$500 worth of meat to feed its guests. 
The menu consisted of barbecued pork 
and veal, potato salad, slaw, pickles, 
bread, cream and lemonade. The 
grand prize, a pedigreed Hereford bull 
donated by Kiwanian Leonard Rogers, 
was given to a county for propagation 
purposes rather than to an individual. 
Many other gifts and stunts served to add 
to the pleasure of the guests. The 
Kiwanians, trained in handling a crowd 
through the years, put across a demon- 
stration of perfect service in directing 


ice 


the registration of the visitors, guiding 
them to the different rooms of the high 
school building where the meetings were 
held, in serving the big jam that might 
have looked impossible to a less experi- 
enced crowd of workers, and in caring 
for the comfort of their visitors. Practi- 
cally every one of the 115 members of 
the club took part in the reception, in 
one way or another, and the ease with 
which the crowd was handled, absolutely 
without friction, aroused the admiration 
of newcomers who watched the meeting. 
Many expressed doubt that a new group 
could carry it off with such smoothness. 
A year ago the Institute backed up a 
program originated by Past Governor 
Spencer McCallie, by which the state 
was to install a standard grading, pack- 
ing and marketing system. The neces- 
sary bill was introduced in the legislature, 
with the support of the University of 
Tennessee and the nominal backing at 
least of the State Agricultural Depart- 


ment but the legislature became involved 
in a protracted wrangle over the proposal 
to impeach Governor Henry Horton and 
the bill died along with the 
measures and other matters of vitally 
important legislation. The Kiwanians 
and their friends, representing the 
forward-looking agriculturists of Tennes- 
see, are still backing the standardization 
bill and believe that it will pass eventu- 
ally and will be instrumental in moderniz- 
ing the farming industry of the state. 
The Kiwanis-farmer movement 
introduced a new era into the civic de- 


has 


velopment system of Chattanooga. 
Throughout its existence, Chattanooga 


has been an industrial center, with the | 
added asset of historical surroundings and | 
Com- | 


scenic beauty. The Chamber of 
merce and other organizations through all 


the years had pulled for new factories | 


and devoted their attention to methods 
of attracting tourists, while the farming 
territory adjacent to the city was regarded 


as unpromising and the farmers were 


taken as a matter of course, often ex- 


ploited by local mercantile enterprises | 


for profit rather than mutual helpfulness. 
It has taken nearly a decade for the 
Kiwanis club to convince the business 


leaders of the city that no city’s progress | 


is substantially based unless that progress 
involves also the betterment of surround: 
ing rural communities. The ability of the 
club to gain popular approval for the 
public fund for the farmers’ enterprise 
has encouraged the Kiwanians to believe 
that the lesson has been learned and that 
henceforth the city and its rural neigh- 


revenue | 
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bors will work together for a common 
cause, the welfare and prosperity of both. 

Chiefly, the have reaped 
their rewards from the Institute in the 
awakening of this civic spirit, and in the 
friendship of the has 
made the name “Kiwanis” an open sesame 


Kiwanians 


farmers which 
to any country community; but they can 
also see certain visible results of their 
work. The wholesale curb market, insti- 
tuted in 1928 after a resolution passed at 
the annual get-together and hammered 
across by a Kiwanis committee, 
undertaken with a bit of trepidation as 
past records indicated some doubt as to 


was 


the coming of a sufficient number of 
farmers to make it worth while, and an 
equally strong doubt as to the presence of 
a sufhcient number of purchasers to make 
it profitable if the farmers did 
The market has grown by leaps and 


come. 


bounds and today is feeding the local 
market to a large degree. It is now 
demanding larger quarters. The immedi- 
result the city 
fresher fruits and vegetables for its tables 
and to provide farmers a steadier and 
more reliable outlet for their produce 
than they could find by shipping to dis- 
tant points. In addition to the curb 
market, the countryside is dotted with 
improvements which have resulted from 
Kiwanis championing their rural cause. 

This year the depression forced the dis- 
continuance of the Chattanooga Inter- 
state Fair and the county’s 4-H club boys 
were left without a chance for a public 
display of their year’s achievements. The 
Kiwanis club stepped into the breach and 
conducted a fair for the boys. The magic 
of Kiwanis’ name brought more than 300 
exhibits from club boys and 176 gifts, 
with $125 in cash from Kiwanians and 
other business men. This year, whether 


ate has been to give 


the club finances its big event or not, an 
elaborate farm program, involving many 
projects of helpfulness and fellowship is 
planned, together with a “bigger and 
better” fair and the completion of the 
legislative program already launched. 





Bimetallism and 
Stabilized Prices 
(From page 109) 


tary policy would be inflation. Both can- 
not be right. If inflation results it must 
mean higher prices, and this is just what 
will happen. 

“Inflation” is a scary word. It is par- 
ticularly menacing to those who know 
the least as to what it means. 

To the motorist with a flat tire-inflation 
is the one thing he believes in. Not that 
he would desire an inflation which would 
wreck his tire, but enough to insure safe 
And that is just the 
sort of economic inflation we need. 

An for the 
avowed purpose of getting together on a 
bimetallic check falling 
prices before the delegates could meet. 
The 
temporary ratio between gold and silver, 
subject to variations until the desired 
price level of commodities is reached. 

Not only will this open the door for 
prosperity among the former gold stand- 
ard countries, but will permit of trade 
with the Orient without the present mone- 
tary restrictions. 

The opportunity for trade with these 
countries when peace and prosperity is 


and smooth riding. 


international conference 


basis would 


conference could settle upon a 


assured is ready to knock upon our door. 
We cannot expect to be prosperous if the 
rest of the world is in distress. Our civili- 
zation will not long endure when civiliza- 
tion elsewhere dies. People want op- 
portunity not charity, and that oppor- 
tunity will come when we readopt an 
honest money standard which will prop- 
erly measure world values and will not 
suffer such price convulsions as have 
been endured by the world for nearly 60 


years. 





Motoring 
in Canada 


(From 106) 


page 


the Ontario peninsula, borders the Great 
Lakes from Sault Ste. Marie eastward, 
and from the lakeshore this 
province most extensive views of the in- 


roads of 


land seas may be had. 

Some may be inclined to drive west- 
ward after the convention. From Win- 
nipeg westward to the Rocky Mountains 
the rare beauty of the great plains, with 
their countless flowers or fields of grain 
unbounded save by the horizon, provides 
an inspiring sight, and for wonderful 
mountain scenery with magic lakes and 
waterfalls, with ancient glaciers of snowy 
white and pale sea-green and blue, noth- 
ing can surpass the Canadian Rockies. 


Free Information on Canada 

Prospective delegates to the forthcom- 
ing convention and their friends will be 
glad to learn that information, including 
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a number of specially prepared booklets 
on Canada’s recreational attractions, also 
automobile road maps indicating the main 
connecting highways between Canada and 
the United States, may be obtained free 
of charge from the National Develop- 
ment Bureau, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Canada. The Bureau has also 
considerable information on file concern- 
ing motoring, canoeing, fishing and other 
phases of recreation in Canada, which 
they are glad to provide applicants, upon 
learning of their specific requirements. 





Kiwanis Clubs 
Meet the Times 
(From page 122) 


organizations of that city to support a plan 
proposed by the Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce. The purpose of that plan is to allevi- 
ate suffering among jobless Columbians, not 
through charity, but through work; to release 
money, now being hoarded, to the ordinary 
channels of trade, thereby benefitting the 
community; and to beautify and improve 
properties throughout the city. 

The people of that city are being asked 
by canvassers to improve, repair and beautify 
buildings and 
grounds and exercise a normal purchasing 


home, factory, store, other 
power. 

Pledges were presented to home owners 
and occupants during the week of January 
17-24 for work to be done during the succeed- 
ing three months. 

The goal for this city was $100,000 worth 
of work. 


No Depression Talk in 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 

Kiwanian George N. Schied of The Valley 
Daily News of Tarentum, Pennsylvania, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publicity of 
the Kiwanis club of that city recently put 
the News 
night wire which was quoted all over the 
country. The story covered the action of this 
club last January which unanimously voted 
to outlaw any mention of the word “depres- 
sion” or any correlated words such as “panic,” 
“hard times,” etc. 


a story on International Service 


Any member who so much 
as brings a reference to these words during 
a meeting is fined. 


Bloomington, Illinois, Aids 
750 Families 

Secause of the connection of Perry J. 
La Bounty, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomington, Illinois, with the Bloomington 
Civic Relief Committee, it was possible for 
the Kiwanis club to take the lead in emer- 
gency relief in that city. At the time of the 
last report, 750 families were being aided, 
about 500 were being helped from the Unem- 
ployment Fund and 250 by the Bureau of 
Social Service. It was estimated that about 
4.000 people are now being helped from 
relief funds in Bloomington and Normal. 


Other Metheds Used by Clubs 

The North Shore Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
Illinois, is coéperating with the Uptown 
branch of the Cook County Joint Emergency 
Relief Commission. This committee under 
the chairmanship of Robert A. Leitz has been 
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able to use their cash donations for the pur- 
chase of food at the rate of three and one- 
fifth cents a pound. Several thousands of 
pounds of food were distributed. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cullman, Alabama, 
sponsored a Community Chest drive which 
brought in $1,565 for immediate relief. 

The Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, Kiwanis 
club has established an employment bureau 
for that city which stands ready to accept 
calls for aid. 

In Johnson City, Tennessee, a community 
chest store was sponsored through the activity 
of the Kiwanis club of that city. Different 
days were appointed such as shirt day, shoe 
day and socks day and quantities of mer- 
chandise were contributed. 

The La Habra, California, club gave up a 
Ladies Night which had been planned in ad- 
vance, using the money for unemployment 
relief work. 

In Shelton, Connecticut, there is an organi- 
zation known as Mutual Aid, Inc., whose 
officers are members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Shelton and were appointed by the Mayor of 
that city to raise funds and create work for 
the unemployed of the city. The goal was 
set at $20,000 which has been raised. 





Washin gton’s 
Boyhood Home 


(From page 111) 
and is assured of permanent care. His 
mother’s and his sister’s homes in Fred- 
ericksburg have long ago been restored 
and are now sacred shrines. Of all the 
places associated with the life of our 
Greatest American his own boyhood 
home, Ferry Farm, remains to be saved 
from the ravages of time and neglect. 
We have erected countless statues and 
monuments to his sacred memory. We 
have named a state after him—our Capital 
city bears his name—hundreds of coun- 
ties, towns, villages, highways, streets, 
bridges and countless other places and 
things bear his name and testify to our 
national esteem and devotion, but how 
can we justify our actions if we neglect 
the most sacred of all places associated 
with his life, Ferry Farm, his own boy- 
hood home? 





If Communists in Russia and in this 
country can spend a million dollars for 
a boy’s camp on the Hudson, near New 
York, to teach the youth of our country 
how to destroy the government George 
Washington founded surely we can find 
a group of patriotic citizens in these 
United States who will buy up Ferry 
Farm and establish thereon a boy’s and 
girl’s camp and teach the youth of our 
country the true values of higher virtues 
and principals of good government and 
thus save the government that George 
Washington founded. Kiwanis, here’s 
your chance. 


Kiwanis Personalities 


Mr. Paul Fesler, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Super- 
intendent of the Minnesota University Hospi- 
tal at Minneapolis and also President of the 
American Hospital Association, has been re- 
cently appointed Superintendent of the Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital to be built on the 
McKinlock campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Plans are under way to 
make this new project the national center of 
Methodist hospital and medical interests. 





Previously, Kiwanian Fesler directed the | 


construction of the new medical center at 


Oklahoma University and while there drafted | 
the present state laws of Oklahoma relating | 
to the care of crippled children, which legis- | 


lation has had a wide influence in many other 
states. 
Hospital Management. 

* * * 


He is also editor of the magazine, | 


The Kiwanis Club of Albany, Oregon, is | 


proud of its member, Vernon J. Puryear who 
won the Herbert Baxter Adams prize of the 
American Historical Association for 1931 for 
his recently published book entitled “Eng 
land, Russia and the Straits Question, 1844- 
1856”. 
x * & 

James E. Buchanan, Jr., vice-president of 

the Kiwanis Club of New Albany, Mississippi, 


is Business Manager of Blue Mountain Col- | 
lege and recently he was selected as a trustee | 


of the two-million-dollar Baptist Hospital in 
Memphis, Tennessee, which offers “the most 
complete hospital service in the United 
States.” 

* * * 


H. Stanley Higman of Ottawa, Ontario, 


chairman of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada, and International | 


Vice-President for 1926-27, has heen made 
chairman of the Ottawa Board of Education 
and re-elected for the third term as president 
of the Central Council of Service Clubs. 
aK 3K a 
Eugene R. Woodson, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Vocational Guid- 


ance and President of the Kiwanis Club of | 








Washington, D. C., has recently been named | 


vice-president and comptroller of the recently 
organized Railroad Credit Corporation, which 
organization will administer the fund for 
loans to needy rail carriers provided by in- 
creased freight rates recently allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Since 
1914 Mr. Woodson has been Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association, having originally entered the rail- 
way service as a stenographer of the superin- 
tendent’s office of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway. 
* * * 

Roderick H. McDonald, veteran secretary- 
treasurer of the Carolinas District and a 
member of the Columbia, South Carolina, 
club has been elected a member of the board 
of election commissioners of Columbia. 

co ak oo 

The Lehigh Valley Osteopathic Society 
has made Dr. Charles E. Mills, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, vice-president of its organization. 

x & 

Honor has come to the following Kiwanians 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado: Dr. D. A. 
Vanderhoof was elected president of the El 
Paso County Medical Society; S. McFarland 
was elected president of the Izaak Walton 


} 
| 


ati 
| C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. 
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Road Signs 


An attractive and practical 
single face road sign made of 
genuine vitreous porcelain 
enamel. Emblem in three 
colors. Brilliance of colors 
guaranteed for ten years’ 
service. 








Price Complete $20.00 Each 
F. O. B. CHICAGO 


Kiwanis International 
| 520 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago, Illinois 














Convention — Banquet 
Ladies Night 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 
c/o National Broadcasting 


ompany 


New York City 

















Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


**Backto Normal" and other subjects 
Psychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hope every club can hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 


Best in years—Y oungstown, Ohio 

Truthsimpressed us—Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Every community needs him—Fargo,N.D. 

We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 

A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 

We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y. 


Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 
Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 























| STOP Your Rupture 


Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bi 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 





in plain, sealed envelope. 
| iL 6. BROOKS, 


97-D State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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Kiwanis Supplies é 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 2 

Write for Catalog ‘‘E”’ « 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. & 
500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. § : 
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‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 































TOBACCO 


No man or woman can escape 
the harmful effects of tobacco. 
Don't try to banish anaided 
the hold tobacco has upon you, 
Join the thousands of yt 
ate tobacco users that h 
found it easy toquit with the aidof the Keeley Treatment. 


Treatment For 

EELEY " guccesstu For 
Successful For 
Over 50 Years 


Quickly banishes al) craving for tobacco. Write today 
jd Free Book oe how teauickly Free amet from 


the tobaceo b 7 Back Gueren 
KEELEY INSTITUTE, D Dept. nctoe Duteht, Ul. 
fk, AZ = amous Keeley" Treatment for r Liqner and Drugs. 

















League, I hikes Peak Chapter; Gordon Parker, 
head of the Forestry Department of Colorado 
College, was elected president of the Pikes 
Peak Council of Boy Scouts; W. F. Nicholson 
was named a member of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 

+ * * 


West Allis, Wisconsin, Kiwanians recently 
honored Rev. Julius H. Burbach for outstand- 
ing work in the community during the past 
year by making him an honorary member of 


their club. 
* * & 


Abe Schaefer of the Fort Wayne, 
Kiwanis club has had the good for- 


President 
Indiana, 
tune to have been affliated with a number of 
Kiwanis clubs. 
manager of the Peoria Journal Transcript, 
member of the Kiwanis 
From there he went to New 


Thirteen years ago as business 


he was a charter 
Club of Peoria. 
Jersey where he was a member of the Newark 
club. He then to Pekin, Illinois, 
where as publisher of a newspaper he be- 
came a member of the Pekin club. Ten years 
ago he went to Fort Wayne and joined that 
club. 


returned 


* 
Pa 


a xe 
The 
recently 
Charles 


Kiwanis Club of San Diego, Califor- 
had a Cadman Day Program, 
Wakefield Cadman who 
an honorary member of the San 


nia, 
honoring 
was made 
Diego club. 

& e * 

Edwin F. Hill, First Vice-President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., is cer- 
tainly deserving of honorable mention and a 
medal of some kind. During 1931 he attended 
112 Kiwanis club meetings. Of these meet- 
ings he provided thirty-one programs for out- 
of-town These meetings took him 
throughout Virginia, and to a number of clubs 
in West Virginia and Maryland. No, he is 
not a retired business man. He works for a 
living the same as you and I, being director 


clubs. 








of information for The Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Companies. 


* * * 


Wichita Falls, Texas, Kiwanian J. L. Jack- 
son, Jr. was the recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Award given by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to the citizen 
of Wichita Falls, under thirty-five years of 
age, rendering the most outstanding service 
during 1931. 


* OR bo 


Kiwanian Sherm Avery of the Kiwanis 
Club of New Britain, Connecticut, has been 
elected President of the State Fish and Game 
Association. 

He * * 
Kiwanian Robert H. Maar of 

Club of Poughkeepsie, New 
completed ten years as Secretary of 


ntly, 

e Kiwanis 
York, 
the club, having written 520 weekly Luncheon 
notices, letters. 
Is it any wonder that Poughkeepsie is proud 


Rece 
tI 


besides numerous special 


of its Secretary? 
* % a 
The Kiwanis Club of Pensacola, Florida, 
has awarded its cup for the most distin- 


guished unselfish public service performed in 
Pensacola during 1931 to P. K. Yonge for 
his. outstanding work in the public schools. 
ok % a 
Did you know that famous author Opie 
Read is an honorary member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Tavares, Florida? 
a ok a 
Kiwanian William Marks Wemett of the 
Kiwanis Club of Valley City, North Dakota, 
has re-elected State President of the 
Young Citizen’s League at the recent state 
convention held in Bismarck. Kiwanian 
Wemett was primarily responsible for getting 
this organization in good citizenship among 
school children on its feet in North Dakota. 
* x a 
Dr. W. S. Farmer, member of the 
Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
appointed a member of the executive council 
of the American Academy of Optometry. 
There are seven members of the council. 


been 


Kiwanis 
has been 


ca * a 


H. Malvern Marks, Jr. member of the Ki- 


wanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, is presi- 


dent of the Fort Worth Life Underwriters’ 
Association for 1932. 
aC Bs a 
Sidney A. Smith, member of the Kiwanis 


Club of Tampa, Florida, has been elected 
president of The Merchandise Division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. 
a * cs 

Florida, Kiwanians are honored 
Rev. Edwin F. Montgomery, 
Presbyterian Church, was 
committee representing the 
clubs as the most valuable 
City. 

* * * 


Lake City, 
that member, 
pastor of the 
by a 
civic 


selected 
various 
citizen in Lake 


Many friends of Past International Trustee 
Charles E. Rinehart of San Diego, California, 
will be glad to know of his recuperation from 
a successful operation due to an automobile 
accident last year. The doctors say a re- 
covery will be effected in from four to six 
months. 

% x 

Charles A. Reekie, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Detroit, Michigan, has been made a 
life member of Oriental Lodge, Masonic, an 
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of membership. 





Beg Your Pardon 

In the February issue of the Magazine 
mention is made of the presentation of the 
distinguished service medal by the Kiwanis 
Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, to General Persh- 
ing. The presentation was made by Immedi- 
ate Past President E. B. Perry, whereas, the 
name was inadvertently given as E. D. Terry. 





To Builders 


You're building each moment 
In architect’s réle, 

A character dwelling, 

So while you are building, 
Don’t potter and slack; 

Build a fine mansion, 
Not merely a shack! 

—Cacary, ALBERTA. 





Religion 

Religion is the one stock on the Board that 
deals exclusively Futures. It never falls 
below par and pays never failing dividends 
of Happiness even in times of depression. 
For this reason it is known as a Listed Se- 
curity. 

Religion has an added advantage in that it 
carries an Insurance Clause. The Agents who 
promote this stock often put over the sale of 
this commodity by stressing the advantages 
of Fire Prevention. 

There are a great many varieties of this 
stock; but as a Security its value remains the 
same. The two important features of this 
corporation are the Faith on the part of the 
shareholders in the company, and to see that 
their names are properly written in the stock 
book. 

—Benj. Hinchman, Jr. 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1932 
Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 
Anniversary Week 
January 17-23 


States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 
All-Kiwanis Night 
June 27 


United § 


Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs ) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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honor granted in recognition of forty years 
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A 160 u.e. TWELVE 
or ONLY *1345 


We claim this new Auburn Twelve performs better than any other 
suelttusertem emer ela eestoertoeeciccemallelecticoartere mettle 
hills faster! We claim it is quieter and smoother! We claim that, 
despite its greater power and size, it is more economical—will run 
considerably more miles per gallon than many Sixes and Eights, of 
far less Horse Power! And we submit the car itself as proof for all of 
these claims. Ask your Auburn dealer for a demonstration. We 
promise you, you will be surprised how easily you can get away 
from other cars in traffic—how easily you can pass them on the 
road—how easily you can pass them on the hills—and how you do 
all these things with greater smoothness, less effort, and with amaz- 
ing economy. You want, and are entitled to get, the greatest value 
for the least cost. This new Twelve is specifically designed and built 
for that kind of a market. Drive it and see if its speed, power, smooth- 
Lae bere mere) alelehae Cobatelas culcertehudetiel evel bir hut vod eloetoelece B 


Auburn “12” and ‘‘8”’ Custom Models include DUAL-RATIO 


ANIENIKN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 
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12-Cylinder 5-passenger Sedan $1445 


( 
( 
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Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible Phaeton 

Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Convertible Cab- 

riolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 5-passenger 2-door 

Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan $1145. Custom 

Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible Phaeton Sedan 

$1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Ind. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, all models, extra. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 





Have YOU been too busy - - 
too worried to stay Healthy? 


HE last couple of years have 

been trying ones—man-break- 

ing Most of us have 
either been fighting to hold our own 
or to win back what we've lost. 


ones. 


But the hardest thing of all to win 
back once you've lost it is your 
HEALTH. Nothing in the worl 1 can 
make up for it, once it’s gone! Anda 
lot of men are losing it right now. 


Are YOU? 


Are YOU Slipping? 

Are YOU losing your spring and snap? 
Are you restless and “jumpy” at your 
desk, continually fagged out during these 
strenuous times that demand every ounce 
of energy a Man can give? 

If you expect to pull through today’s 
strain successfully, your health 
must fight with you—not against you. You 


business 


can’t afford to lose your driving force now, 
right when a winning margin of effort and 
concentration is so vitally important. 

And when things do pick up, will you have 
the health to clinch your success, enjoying 
it with all the relief and freedom of a 
thoroughly well man—or are you so near to 
“eracking up” that you may be flat on your 
back when business is back on its feet? 


DO Something About Yourself! 


If you are sticking so close to your busi- 
ness guns that your body isn’t getting a 
chance, you're risking a breakdown. That 
bulging waistline, those too-large hips, your 
flabby abdominal muscles, all tell the tale of 
self-neglect. And the time to head off 
trouble—to fortify yourself against lost 
health, lost earning power, lost opportuni- 
ties—is NOW. 

THIS is the time to do something about 
yourself! For the drudgery, the monotony, 
and the tiresome work of the old kind of 
exercise has at last been banished! Now 
it's fun to reduce—increase strength, 
Q improve health, become a new 
man or woman. 


The ENJOYABLE Way 
Keep in Shape 


No longer is there any excuse for being 
overweight, rundown, tired out, nervous, 
ailing. —Try—ROWING! It has proven a 
blessing to thousands of others. It is 
known to be the wonderful all-around 
exercise. It is ENJOYABLE!—a slenderiz- 
ing, strengthening, invigorating SPORT. 
And a little of it—even 5 minutes a day 
ean do a lot for you, and for your family. 

The Flexroll Rowing Machine now makes 
it possible for every man, every woman, 
every family—to get in shape and KEEP 
in shape! To prove it, let us put the 
Flexroll in your bedroom for a_week’s 
TRIAL! Examine and try it without risk- 
ing a cent! See for yourself that five 
minutes daily ROWING with The Flezroll 
Rowing Machine is the most PLEASANT > 
EFFECTIVE exercise invented—a Joy- 
Ride to the health and figure of YOUTH! ™ 
As explained below, if you are NOT con- * 
vinced and delighted, the week’s trial 
costs you nothing. Mail coupon—without 
money —loday! 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON— MAIL NOW! & 


THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 593, 1785 East Lith Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a FLEXROLL ROWING MACHINE, 
Solvers charges collect I am to have the privilege of 
FREE EXAMINATION upon arrival. If pleased with its 
appearance I will deposit the pure hase price ($7.95) with 
the Express Company, to be held by them for 6 days pend- 
ing my final decision aftertrying the FLEXROLL. IfI do 
not notify the Express Company to return my money and 
return your rowing machine, they are to remit to you. Itis 
understood there are no further payments of any kind 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine the Flexroll FREE 


Merely mail the coupon. It is not necessary to send 
money in advance unless you care to do so. When the 
Express Company delivers the FLEXROLL you have 
the privilege of examining it. Note its strength. Note 
how easily the rolling seat glides. Try the tension of the 
springs. See how beautiful the FLEXROLL is in ap- 
pearance. Then pay delivery charges and DEPOSIT 
the purchase price (only $7.95) WITH THE EXPRESS 
COMPANY. They are instructed to hold your deposit 
for 6 days, subject to your command. If within 6 days 
you are dissatisfied with it for ANY REASON (or for 
no reason at all) simply eet the Express Company 
and they will call for the EXROLL and refund your 
money. NOSALESMAN WILL CALL ON YOU. You 
do not need to write USforarefund. Wedo not receive 
& penny unless you are satisfied. What could be more 
fair? With your FLEX ROLL we willsend a gs toe 
chart of eee ecting and enjoyable exercises. Act N¢ 
THE STEELFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERIC A. 
Dept. 593. 17835 ast lith Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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State 
NOTE, Our finest rowing machine. the ROWFLEX HEALTH 
GLIDER, has alu um Yaecht-shatz prow and other superior 
appointments If desired, place X in square at left Price 
$11.85, and w wort 


Canadian and Foreign Prices on Request 
ee SO SS ee we A Se ee me ok ee 





